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Revolutionary 
direct-reading 
altimeter... 

by 
Bulova 


BULOVA 


Test pilots flying high-performance craft enthusiastically responded to the new 
Bulova Altimeter. No difficulty was experienced in making accurate, split-second 
readings even when altitude changes exceeded 25,000 fpm. 


Bulova tape presentation ends ambiguous readings...ends pointer scanning... 


increases reading speed and accuracy. These features, coupled with an instrument 
error of less than 10 ft. at sea level, 50 ft. at 40,000, make the Bulova Altimeter 
an important advance in flight safety. 


Experience in precision design, in precision manufacture, is the Bulova tradition, 
the Bulova capability. Has been for over 80 years. For more information write — 


Industrial & Defense Sales, Bulova, 62-10 Woodside Ave., Woodside 77, N.Y. 
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The first of Continental’s new Boe- 
ing 707’s went into service early this 
month between Chicago and Los An- 
geles. The Golden Jets will supplement 
Continental’s jet-prop Viscounts. The 
707 is already in use on Pan Ameri- 
can, American and TWA. 

Continental purchased four of the 
707’s at a cost of $23,500,000 includ- 
ing spare parts, training and other pre- 
operating expenses. 

The Golden Jets are powered by 
four Pratt and Whitney “JT-3” gas 
turbine engines providing normal air 
speeds of 550-600 mph at cruising al- 
titudes of 30,000 to 40,000 feet. 

Capacity is almost double that of 
present piston-engine aircraft used in 
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commercial service. The aircraft is 144 
feet 6 inches long with a cabin interior 
of more than 100 feet and contains 
98 windows. Wing span is 130 feet 10 
inches. 

As in the introduction of all new 
airliners, ALPA participated in the 
evaluation of the 707. The objective of 
ALPA participation was to explore the 
“make-up” and flying characteristics of 
the plane from the line pilots point of 
view, bearing in mind a pilot’s re- 
quirements for doing his job efficiently 
and consistently with safety. 

Members of the committee are Roy 
Holm (PAA), chairman; C. H. Daudt 
(AAL), W. H. Records (AAL), C. L. 
Kraemer (AAL), L. Homer Mouden 
(BNF), August G. Place (BNF), R. 
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A. Stone (UAL), W. W. Betts (BNF), 


A. P. Shelly (CAL), T. C. Patecell 
(PAA), Stewart Terrell (PAA), R. F. 
Adickes (TWA), and H. H. Thurston 
(TWA). 

During the evaluation, the commit- 
tee inspected the plane from the pilot’s 
viewpoint, flight evaluated the plane 
for performance and flight character- 
istics and will service evaluate the 707 
to determine its levels of safety in line 
use. 

To date ALPA evaluations have 
been made on these new jets: the 
Boeing 707, Fairchild F-27 and Lock- 
heed Electra. Evaluations are well un- 
derway on the Douglas DC-8 and 
jets. 


















The Problems 
Of 
Turbulence 
And 

Vertical 


Separation 


ATMOSPHERIC TURBULENCE 
AND AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL 


URING a recent IFR flight, in 

VFR weather conditions along a 
VOR Civil Airway, I was piloting a 
CAA DC-3 when a large civil trans- 
port passed approximately 1,000 feet 
directly above, going in the opposite 
direction. This is not unusual in to- 
day’s operations since navigational fa- 
cilities are very accurate, aircraft are 
being flown along identical courses, and 
traffic densities are high and every in- 
creasing. Nevertheless, when I observe 
passage of another aircraft approxi- 
mately 1,000 feet above or below, many 
incidents are recalled when an assigned 
altitude could not be flown due to 
heavy turbulence. This has caused me 
to wonder if our airway system is be- 
ing developed with a capability to 
handle flights properly when atmos- 
pheric turbulence exists along the air- 
ways. 


Pace 4 


By Robert F. Gates 
FAA 


I was drafting this en route to San 
Francisco on an air line flight when 
the captain, who is an old friend of 
mine, came through the aircraft and 
stopped to talk. When he heard that 
I was preparing a paper on the subject 
of Turbulence and Vertical Separation, 
he related a flight experience between 
Chicago and New York which is typi- 
cal of the problem. Cleared to main- 
tain 18,000 feet, turbulence was en- 
countered and ascent to 21,000 feet 
could not be avoided. He managed to 
descend to 18,000 feet when he was 
forced again to 21,000 feet. This proc- 
ess occurred once more when he de- 
cided that he should, if possible, stay 
at 20,000 feet. An Air Traffic Control 
clearance was requested and, after 
some delay, word came back that the 
request could not be approved because 
a DC-6 was at that altitude. He chose 


to pull off of airways and fly at 20,000 
feet rather than to continue the battle 
with the elements. 

What pilot cannot relate experiences 
such as this one? I was forced 8,000 
feet from an assigned altitude in one 
instance; and although such extreme 
displacements do not occur frequently 
to any one pilot, considering the over- 
all problem, it is certainly significant 
and cannot be ignored. 

Let us review what is done today in 
the traffic control system when thun- 
derstorms are encountered. 

Generally speaking, flight crews in- 
itiate practically all action for deviat- 
ing from a route or altitude in order 
to circumnavigate thunderstorms. 
These pilot requests immediately be- 
come a complex problem to Air Traffic 
Control. The affected area must be 
studied and an attempt made to ac- 
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posed route of flight. Revision to esti- 
mates must be made and traffic on 
adjacent and converging airways or 
areas must be considered. In, order to 
consider a request, ATC must be fur- 
nished with such details as where will 
the detour commence, what route and 
altitude does the pilot prefer, where 
will the original route be rejoined, and 
will he be IFR or VFR? 

In case the storm is so severe that 
immediate deviation from a clearance 
is required, or, in event ATC cannot 
approve a deviation, then a _ pilot’s 
emergency authority is exercised and 
ATC is to be advised as soon as pos- 
sible of the action taken. What usually 
results is illustrated by my friend’s ex- 
perience between 18,000 and 21,000 
feet. He was so busy that the first 
message ATC received was that he 
was at 20,000 feet and wanted to 
stay there. Remember that he had vis- 
ited 21,000 feet three times before he 
decided to ask ATC for 20,000 feet 
and that ATC assumed he was at 
18,000 feet during this time. 


How does airborne radar fit into the 
picture? In my opinion, it provides for 
sreater safety in the sense that severe 
turbulence can usually be avoided 
which might damage the aircraft and 
usually permits the crew to secure pas- 
sengers prior to encountering areas of 
roughness; but it results in increased 
deviations from ATC clearances in or- 
der to avoid areas of turbulence. The 
problem would not be so critical if a 
pilot could just pull off of an airway and 
advise ATC that he was out of control 
area. This may be possible in the West- 
ern part of the U. S., but where in the 
East can a pilot find uncontrolled air- 
space? We can assume that to depart 
from an airway without an Air Traffic 
clearance is not the answer to the 
problem since more and more of our 
airspace is being absorbed into the con- 
trol system or is used for other avia- 
tion purposes. 

It would be convenient at this point 
to state that we should make increased 
use of horizontal separation so that the 
vertical separation problem would be 
minimized; but, traffic densities are in- 
creasing at a rate which will require 
maximum utilization of all airspace. 

When a highway breaks up, traffic 
is detoured around the damaged por- 
tion. When an air route becomes 
rough, aircraft should be detoured also. 

One obvious answer to detouring of 
aircraft around thunderstorms is in the 
use of some means such as ground or 
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airborne radar to provide continuous 
and complete synoptic coverage over 
the airway system. It would be desir- 
able not to abandon a route due to 
thunderstorm activity but to continue 
to clear aircraft at altitudes relatively 
free from gusts and drafts. 

Insofar as FAA AFSR-1 equipment 
is concerned, the circular polarization 
feature serves to reduce the ability of 
the controller to determine heavy pre- 
cipitation areas, and this will reduce 


the value of the equipment in flight 


advisory service. Another factor to be 
considered is that the controller does 
not have the extra time available to 
afford the luxury of extensive flight 
advisory and vectoring service. To 
charge the center controller with the 
initiation of detour action in today’s 
operation leaves much to be desired. 
Aside from the lack of time for such 
action, large variations in the degree 
of turbulence exist; and there would 
be frequent differences of opinion be- 
tween pilot and controller, especially 
regarding routes involving additional 
mileage to be flown. The only appar- 
ent solution to the problem seems to 
be that the United States Weather 
Bureau should be provided with the 
means to accurately forecast storm ac- 
tivities. The ability of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau to accomplish this 
service today seems limited primarily 
because of the lack of ground radar 
equipment. 


We much acknowledge the require- 


ment for better methods of predicting 
turbulent weather in order to permit 


aircraft to avoid known hazardous 
areas. Accurate weather forecasts, 
coupled with sound flight planning, 
would enable the controller to route 
traffic around turbulent areas. Con- 
trol centers would have a maximum 
amount of notice of non-preferred 
routes, and the adverse effects upon 
traffic flow would be reduced with re- 
sult that greater traffic volumes and 
higher speeds could be handled. 

If a system could be developed and 
implemented which would keep air- 
craft free from moderate to severe 
turbulence, it may develop that air- 
borne weather radar sets, which pilots 
today believe is an invention second 
only to the discovery of the wheel, 
could be removed. This should make 
both air line management and pilots 
happy for quite obvious reasons. An 
effective system of thunderstorm avoid- 
ance should also cause more people to 
travel by air. Aviation safety would be 
increased since major problems such 
as mid-air collisions, aircraft structural 
damage, and passenger injuries would 
be considerably reduced. 

My discussion of the problem has 
been primarily concerned with thun- 
derstorm avoidance, but other types of 
turbulence associated with clear air 
and standing waves over mountains 
need to be investigated to determine 
if an effective system of avoidance can 
be developed. We should not await 
the solution to these other phenomena, 
however, before proceeding with a so- 
lution to the major problem of thun- 
derstorm avoidance. 
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Airborne Radar Might Be Removed In Future 
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It's What's 
Up Front 
That Counts 


By 
Major General Joseph D. Caldara 


Director of Flight Safety Research 
Office of the Inspector General 





General Caldara 





“It’s what’s up front that counts!” 

Some people will call that a “cigar- 
ette commercial.” It’s also a fact of life 
for pilots and passengers. No matter 
what airplane you fly or fly in—‘It’s 
what’s up front that counts!” 

What’s up front that counts—to a 
pilot? From the moment he walks out 
to the flight line, climbs in his bird, 
checks his instruments, lines up on the 
runway, takes off, watches the weather 
and other aircraft, locates a landing 
strip, sets her on the ground—(and 
maybe rolls through a runway barrier 
—the situation in front of him always 
is the most important consideration of 
the moment. 

Someone asked me to discuss some 
of the problems facing civil air lines. 
I am going to talk about jet operations, 
based on Air Force experience. Ac- 
cording to the capacity loads of passen- 
gers that the jet transports have been 
carrying in this country, it seems to 
me that most of the public interest, 
and therefore yours too, apparently lies 
in the experience going into jets. 

The Air Force has been flying jets 
since 1947. My first jet flight was in 
1949. And right here at the outset, let 
me state that jet flying not only can 
be the fastest and most comfortable 
form of aerial transportation currently 
available to man—it can also be the 
safest. 

Air Force Accidents 

Last year, the Air Force had 894 
major accidents—that’s all kinds of air- 
craft—jets, non-jets, and helicopters. 
Of this total, 698 or 78 per cent were 
jet powered. Only 22 per cent were 
non-jet or reciprocating engine air- 
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craft. 

These figures might have been justi- 
fiable except for the fact that of the 
Air Force’s total flying time, jets ac- 
counted for 46 per cent or less than 
half of the total. Now then, what 
causes this big gap between accident 
types? In all fairness to the Air Force 
and in respect to jets in general, the 
rest of our accident story must also be 
summarized before touching on spe- 
cifics. 

A majority of the American people 
don’t realize it, but at any given 
moment of the day, the Air Force has 
approximately 1,000 aircraft airborne 
somewhere in the world. In the last 60 
seconds, these same airplanes have 
flown some 4,800 miles. This is equiva- 
lent to back and forth across the 
United States every minute, from the 
earth to the moon in one hour, or from 
the earth to the sun in two weeks. An 
operation of this size exposes a lot of 
men and machines to accidents. 


Accident Records 

At Norton AFB in California, the 
Directorate of Flight Safety Research 
maintains 52 years of accident and per- 
sonal flying time records date back to 
Orville Wright’s first military crash 
in 1908. For all practical purposes, 
however, most of our records date back 
to 1921 when the old Army Signal 
Corps had an all-time high rate of 506 
major aircraft accidents for each 100,- 
000 hours of flying time. Since then, 
we have used the 100,000 hour flying 
increment to compute all of our rates. 

The major accident rate has gener- 
ally followed a downward trend except 


for specific reverses due to unusual cir- 
cumstances. 

Despite the introduction of jet air- 
craft into Air Force inventory in 1947, 
the rate has continued downward. In 
1947 the rate was 44—in 1954 it was 
20. In 1955, it was 17, and in 1958 
we were able to reach an all-time 
record low of 10.4, a figure of which 
we're proud but one with which we 
aren't at all satisfied or complacent. 
The only irreducible rate for accidents 
and fatalities is zero. 

Since 1947 the Air Force has gone 
all jet in its tactical aircraft and su- 
personic in all its fighters. Yet the acci- 
dents have been reduced each year. 

From 1922 to 1950, flying hours in- 
creased from 198 to 2,741 per major 
accident. But, from 1950 through 
1958, flying hours per major accident 
increased from 2,741 to 9,448. In no 
other nine-year period has the safety 
factor increased so dramatically. 

In 1950, we were flying 16,152 hours 
per pilot fatality; today we are flying 
some 28,000 hours per pilot fatality. 


Grim Paradox 

There’s a grim paradox to this 
story, however. While the accident rate 
has been lowered from 44 when we 
first got jets in 1947 to 10.4 last year, 
the chance that an aircraft involved 
in an accident would be totally de- 
stroyed has risen from less than one- 
third in 1947 to almost 59 per cent 
today. 

By the same token, the trend of pilot 
fatalities to major accidents has in- 
creased. Back in the 30's, 8 per cent 
or about one in every 13 major acci- 
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dents resulted in a fatality. In 1947, 17 
per cent or one in 6 of the majors 
resulted in a pilot death. Last year, 
34 per cent or one in 3 of the major 
accidents resulted in a pilot’s loss of 
life. 

The accident rates of Century 
Series fighters have been no worse than 
lower performance fighters. In fact, 
the accident rate of these Century 
Series aircraft during the period of 
initial use has been lower than the 
rate of most previous models, including 
non-jets, when they first became oper- 
ational in the Air Force. 

We have different models of jet air- 
craft in the Air Force inventory today 
but, of course, they can’t all be com- 
pared to the Boeing 707, Douglas 
DC-8 or Convair 880. Nevertheless, 
there are certain characteristics and 
problems applicable to all jets—mili- 
tary and civil. 


Causes of Jet Accidents 

What are the primary causes for jet 
aircraft accidents based on the Air 
Force record in 1958? Yeu will re- 
member that I said 78 per cent of all 
of our major accidents last year in- 
volved jet aircraft. 

The largest accident cause factor is 
the pilot himself—39 per cent! 

Our greatest concern today, next to 
the pilot, is material. While accidents 
involving pilots as a cause-factor have 
decreased over the last five years, acci- 
dents from materiel causes have in- 
creased each year. 

This brings to us the inescapable 
conclusion that the same degree of 
quality control exercised in the pro- 
duction and maintenance of recipro- 
cating engine aircraft is not good 
enough for jets and prop-jets. In- 
creased performance in today’s jets 
requires increased standards of qual- 
ity control and reliability—all across 
the board—from the design engineer 
to the wing commander to the mechanic 
on the flight line. 

We must concentrate more on de- 
pendability. The costs of KC-135’s, 
B-52’s, 707’s, and DC-8’s, like our Air 
Force jets are too high for use to af- 
ford the luxury of a major accident 
to discover the deficiencies. 





There’s some evidence of progress 
being made through the years. In 1924 
the water distribution off a Liberty 
engine was involved in a crackup down 
in Panama. The contaminants that 
caused the accident in this system 
were a porkchop bone, two pieces of 
walnut shell, and an _ unidentifiable 
rubber object. Around the impeller of 
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the pump was an old rag, wrapped up 
tightly. Now I’m happy to report to 
you that in the 44 years that I’ve 
been director of flight safety research, 
we have not found a single case of a 
porkchop bone as a contaminant in 
any of our fluid distribution systems. 
However, the rags, the rubber hoses, 
and the unidentified articles are still 
being found in all of our systems, 
hydraulic, fuel and oil. 


Likely problem areas by phase of 
flight for civil flight, as based on Air 
Force experience during 1958, can be 
presented. 

Danger Area 

This brings me to the jingle again— 
“It’s what’s up front that counts.” Ac- 
cident inducing factors are more criti- 
cal in jet aircraft as pilots enter this 
area of flight. In the Air Force, the 
first 200 hours of jet time comprise 
the most dangerous area for transi- 
tioning pilots. Our records show that 
60 per cent of our jet bomber accidents 
involve pilots with less than 200 hours 
of jet experience. One notable con- 


_clusion from studies on the subject is 


that thousands of hours of convention- 
al flying time do not necessarily en- 
hance the qualifications of a pilot as- 
signed to fly a jet. 

Pre-flight planning or briefing is a 
big item in jet operations. In addition 
to the old-fashioned items, some addi- 
tional weather phenomena are covered. 
These include height of the tropo- 
pause, temperature departure from 
standard, high altitude turbulence and 
jet streams. Surface weather conditions 
—ceiling, visibility, temperature, pres- 
sure and winds—are most thoroughly 
covered. There is not time to waste 
at the end of the ride—because there 
is no fuel. 


Takeoff 


As it has always been in the past, 
the takeoff represents a very critical 
portion of the flight. The use of ac- 
celeration checkpoints during takeoff 
roll, maximum refusal speeds and dis- 
tance as well as unstick or lift off 
speed is of extreme importance. Bill- 
board type markers at 1,000 foot 
intervals along the runway are abso- 
lutely inadequate, although they are 
the only means to assist the pilot at 
this time. Some sort of takeoff monitor 
is a must if we wish to avoid a catas- 
trophic abort. The best proof of this 
is the fact that B-47 aborted takeoff 
accidents are consistently 100 per cent 
fatal. 


One serious problem in the phase 
is anticipating when traffic clearance 
will be received in sufficient time to 


start engines and takeoff. Engine 
ground operating time at idle RPM 
costs a KC-135 approximately 18 gal- 
lons of fuel per minute. For your 
information, a KC-135 grossing 260,- 
000 pounds at takeoff requires about 
2,000 pounds of fuel to complete take- 
off roll and accelerate to climb speed. 

It’s what’s up front that counts as 
the commercial jet pilots also discov- 
ered when they looked at the size of 
some of this country’s domestic air- 
ports prior to takeoff. During World 
War II, the standard Air Force run- 
way length was 5,000 feet. Since then; 
practically every major runway in the 
Air Force has been completely rebuilt 
and extended to lengths of 9,000 to 
12,000 feet and some even to 14,000 
feet. 


Accurate Performance Planning 

Variables in temperature, terrain, 
and pressure altitude, plus certain in- 
herent characteristics of the jet en- 
gine, are of vital importance to ac- 
curate performance planning for jet 
transports. Engine operating conditions 
which before could be generalized, 
now must be specific. 

Consider the flight of a jet aircraft 
making a run from San Francisco to 
Denver. The pilot leaves San Fran- 
cisco with his normal load, 150,000 
pounds. The temperature is 65 de- 
grees F. He has an 8,900 foot run- 
way with an elevation at approximate- 
ly sea level. His takeoff roll is 5,600 
feet. 

But assuming he lands at Denver 
and takes off again, see what he faces 
now. His elevation is over 5,000 feet 
in the mile-high city. The temperature 
is up to 100 degrees F. The same air- 
plane with the same normal load of 
150,000 pounds maximum, _ gross 
weight, now requires a 12,400 foot 
takeoff roll. At Denver he has only a 
10,000 foot runway, however. He can’t 
make it. To get airborne in that 
10,000 feet, he must reduce his gross 
weight to 138,000 pounds. And if for 
some reason he fails to properly calcu- 
late these variable factors, we have a 
new set of figures to add to our take- 
off accident statistics. 


Headline Makers 

The biggest headline makers in avi- 
ation today are mid-air collisions. Al- 
though flying is safer than ever today 
and we can prove it whether we meas- 
ure our safety in air line miles or in 
hundreds of thousands of hour suc- 
cessfully flown, public opinion is 
formed by every accident we have— 
particularly dramatic ones like mid- 
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air collisions. I want to say right now, 
that intelligent reporting of some of 
our most disastrous accidents in recent 
years by the aviation writing fraternity 
has gone a long way toward develop- 
ing public acceptance of jet passenger 
operations. I hope that this enlightened 
relationship between the aviation in- 
dustry—meaning military and civil— 
and the journalism fraternity, will con- 
tinue to reflect in an even more en- 
lightened public. 

Mid-air collisions represent only 31/2 
per cent of all major accidents in the 
Air Force. I don’t mean for one sec- 
ond to minimize the importance of 
mid-air collisions. I want only to 
impress upon you the disproportionate 
effect this type of accident sometimes 
has on the public mind in terms of 
the overall safety picture. 


"See and Be Seen" Flying 

The reason most mid-air collisions 
ever occur is because the days of “see 
and be seen” flying are gone, and I’m 
glad to say, we in the Directorate of 
Flight Safety Research recognized this 
problem long before the famous Grand 
Canyon and Pacoima School disasters. 
In face, we first expressed the need 
for an anti-collision device in aircraft 
cockpits over five years ago, and both 
of these accidents could have been pre- 
vented had such a device been in exist- 
ence. 

Aside from traffic control, there are 
two factors at work to make a collision 
possible, and these are two factors 
which every jet pilot—military and 
commercial alike—must know and re- 
spect. First, the almost fantastic rate 
of head-on closing speed in high per- 
formance aircraft and, second, the 
built-in limitations of man whose re- 
actions are appallingly slow when 
pitted against the rapidity of events 


that can occur during high speed 
flight. 
If two 600-mile-an-hour aircraft 


such as the 707 and DC-8 should ever 
get on a collision course 11% miles 
apart, a collision is inevitable. Let me 
tell you why. 

One and one-third miles is the max- 
imum distance at high altitudes that 
the human eye can perceive another 
object the size of an aircraft. Caused 
by the fact that the eye has nothing 
other than infinity on which to focus 
and due to the fact air is less dense, 
this condition is called high altitude 
myopia. At jet aircraft closing speeds 
this amounts to four seconds of time. 
It takes .1 second for the eye to 
perceive that an object is in front of 
it and another .5 second to recog- 
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nize what it is. It then takes a full sec- 
ond for the brain to react with a de- 
cision. Considering the amount of time 
spent on less important decisions, a 
one-second delay is not unreasonable. 
It then takes .4 second for the 
human body to react or take emer- 
gency action. Once the controls are 
activated, it takes two more seconds 
for the aircraft to deviate from its 
flight path. 


A good example of this situation oc- 
curred in March of this year near 
Twin Falls, Idaho, when two Air 
Force B-47 jet bombers clipped each 
other in flight, but fortunately without 
disastrous results. They were cruising 
along on a collision course at 30,000 
feet, each flying about 600 miles per 
hour which is a closing rate nearly 
twice the speed of sound. The pilots 
were looking through the windscreen, 
and only one saw the other B-47 head- 
ing right at him. He threw his yoke 
over and ducked under the second 
B-47, ripping a gash in its right wing 
and tearing off part of his own verti- 
cal stabilizer. After flying around 
awhile to burn off fuel, both landed. 
Our investigation showed the pilot of 
the second jet never did see the first 
one and didn’t know what had hit his 
plane. 


Collision Avoidance System 

In the spring of 1958 as a result 
of an Air Force contract, the Bendix 
Corporation reported that a collision 
avoidance system was possible. This 
feasibility study showed that an anti- 
collision device must: 

» Indicate the threat 

» Provide a bearing to the threat 
(so the pilot can tell whether to go 
left, right, up or down to avoid it). 

» Provide the rate of closure of 
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the threat, and 

>» Provide at least 20 seconds warn- 
ing. 

Since the organization of FAA an- 
other contract has been negotiated 
between that agency and Bendix to 
develop a bread board model. 

Although this program shows great 
promise, another interim device was 
developed by Motorola Radio at the 
request of the Edwards Air Force 
Flight Test Center. Rather than radar, 
this utilizes a radio transponder. It is 
limited in distance but will provide 
adequate time for the pilot to take the 
necessary avoidance action. It’s also a 
cooperative device—it must be _ in- 
stalled in all aircraft, and most impor- 
tant of all, it is estimated that it will 
be of reasonably low cost. 


While this is not the ultimate solu- 
tion and might not be applicable to 
Mach 2 or 3 transports, it can assist 
pilots in avoiding collisions in calen- 
dar year 1959. Without some kind of 
assistance, a mid-air collision at high 
altitude is only a matter of time. It 
may be today, tomorrow or next 
month, but if we continue to operate 
under the “See and Be Seen” prin- 
ciple, mid-air collisions are inevitable. 

In terms of civil operations as well 
as military, I personally believe anti- 
collision devices will eventually be re- 
quired on all aircraft, both large and 
small. 


Altimeter Error 

In addition to circumstances such 
as weather, which can force a pilot 
to deviate from an assigned altitude, 
the altimeter can also be in error or 
possibly be read incorrectly. Because 
present standard dial-type altimeters 
can be off as much as 1,000 feet at 
high altitudes, this means that two 
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aircraft supposedly operating at 
36,000 and 38,000 feet could actually 
be on a collision course at 37,000 feet. 

There are new altimeters currently 
being tested by the Air Force. Bulova 
has developed a linear moving tape 
altimeter incorporating a servo-driven 
mechanism which, to a great extent, 
eliminates the lag in altitude presen- 
tation due to high speed descent. I 
have used it and it looks very favor- 
able. An engineer expressed some con- 
cern on the fail safe aspects but I'd 
rather have that altimeter than one 
which I can misread by one—or even 
10,000 feet! 

You can see that our title, “It’s 
what’s up front that counts,” is still 
appropriate. 

One of the most important decisions 
the jet pilots make is when to let 
down. Fuel consumption by a jet en- 
gine increases astronomically as alti- 
tude decreases. Premature descents to 
low altitude or holding at low altitude 
imposes a severe penalty. After a long 
over-water or trancontinental flight, 
jet aircraft cannot descend to make 
a couple of passes at a field and then 
climb back to altitude and proceed 
to an alternate. The pilot must have 
timely and accurate present and fore- 
cast terminal weather conditions prior 
to his arrival at his destination, early 
enough so that he can safely continue 
or divert as the case may be. 


Success or Failure 

The success or failure of many jet 
flights will depend solely on this judg- 
ment exercised in planning descent 
from cruising altitude. The pilot who 
lands his jet—and then has to be 
towed off the runway due to fuel 
starvation isn’t smart—he is lucky and 
so are his passengers. 

The problem of overshoots and 
undershoots is definitely a case of “It’s 
what’s up front that counts!” And you 
interpret this three ways—it can be 
the pilot, what’s in front of him, or 






both. 

A recent study showed the Air 
Force experienced 235 major under- 
shoot accidents which were not pre- 
ceded by any emergency. Of | this 
nature, 195 involved jets. All except 
four of the 235. undershoots occurred 
under contact conditions, and all except 
15 occurred with visibility greater than 
three miles. Half involved under- 
shooting by less than 200 feet and the 
other half over 200 feet. 

The primary reason for a short land- 
ing is poor airspeed control on final 
approach, excessive rate of descent or 
late flareout for landing. The real trick 
here being the difference between jet 
thrust and propeller horsepower. Part 
of the problem here is the time it takes 
to accelerate a jet engine from idle to 
high RPM and the fact that most of 
your thrust increase takes place in the 
last few per cent of RPM. One modern 
engine gets a 40 per cent increase in 
thrust in the last 7 per cent of engine 
RPM increase. 

Landing roll is a bigger problem in 
jets due to high approach speeds and 
lack of drag. 


Stopping the Bird 

Although thrust reversers are avail- 
able on commercial jet transports, the 
stopping capabilities inherent in re- 
versing props cannot be attained in 
the jet transport. As in everything else 
in flying jets, stopping the bird is dif- 
ferent. This brings up the need for 
runway barriers, because if anything 
up front ever counted, this is it. 

I am firmly convinced that in the 
next few years every airport utilized 
by jet aircraft will be equipped with 
arresting gear. Present Air Force 
policy requires landing hooks on jet 
aircraft to be developed and test work 
is being conducted to determine if this 
program can be made to retrofit exist- 
ing equipment. This is for not only 
fighters, but bombers and any jet 
transports in the inventory. 


Inadequacies of the existing Air 
Force gear have long been recognized 
and there have been some remarkable 
developments recently. One of the 
most promising is a barrier with an 
energy absorbing device which can be 
used to arrest the landing roll of a 
lightweight fighter at 80 knots or a 
B-52 at 400,000 pounds at 150 knots. 
This type energy absorbing unit ap- 
pears to hold maximum promise for 
an arresting gear system. Over a 
period of three years the Air Force 
could have prevented 82 major acci- 
dents, saved the lives of 15 pilots and 
saved over $33 million had an effective 
arresting barrier been when it was 
needed. 


These are some of the problems that 
are up front of the pilot. I am not 
ignoring the passengers by any manner 
of means. After all, the passengers are 
the people who buy the tickets. These 
problems as they affect the pilot affect 
the safety of the passengers. A com- 
promise in any of the problem areas 
up front of the pilot can be the end 
of the road for the passenger. It’s 
what’s up front that counts and as far 
as the passenger is concerned it’s the 
pilot who is up front and only as the 
pilot is able to recognize, understand 
and solve the problems in front of him 
is the passenger assured of a safe 
flight. 


None of these problems are insur- 
mountable, but the 100 per cent per- 
fect piece of equipment available in 
1963 won’t prevent aircraft accidents 
in 1959. 

It is my firm belief that equipment 
now under test can contribu‘e mate- 
rially to the safety of military and 
civilian jet operations. I strongly urge 
that we avoid a continuation of par- 
alysis through analysis. Get this new 
equipment and in so doing guarantee 
to every passenger on civil air lines 
that the best and only the best is 
what’s up front!!! 


About the 
Author 
And Article 


June, 1959 


At the recent convention of the Avia- 
tion Writers Association, Maj. Gen. 
Joseph D. Caldara was presented the 
Monsanto Aviation Safety Award for 
1958’s “most significant and lasting 
contribution to aircraft operating safe- 
ty.” The foregoing are his remarks 
made at the presentation. 

Gen. Caldara received the award for 
having achieved a record 20.7 per cent 
reduction in major Air Force flying ac- 
cidents last year. An all-time low of 
10.4 accidents per 100,000 hour flow 
was established. 














search for the Air Force, was cited for 
“dynamic leadership” in accident pre- 
vention and for sponsoring Air Force- 
Aircraft Industry conferences on the 
subject. 

Caldara has been flying since 1931. 
During World War II he was Chief of 
Air Operations in the South Pacific 
Theatre. Among other positions, he 
has been Commander in Puerto Rico, 
Kansas, Japan and Guam for the Stra- 
tegic Air Command. 
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State Of The Association 


Part 2 











(Eprrors Note: This is the second 
installment of the State of The Asso- 
ciation Report submitted by President 
Sayen at the 15th Convention. Because 
of the many requests this report is 
being made available to all ALPA 
members. Where necessary, editor’s 


notes have been inserted to show the 
current status due to developments 
since the Convention held last Novem- 
ber. This installment covers the Legal 
and Conciliation, Engineering and Air 
Safety, Publicity and Public Relations 
and Statistical and Research Depart- 
ments.) 


Legal And 


Conciliation 





The functions of the Legal and Con- 
ciliation Department of the Association 
may be generally catalogued as follows: 

» To provide legal counselling to the 
Association’s officers and personnel, de- 
partments, pilot committees. 

» Representing the Association in 
legal action brought by it or against it 
in the jurisdiction where the general 
offices of the Association are located 
Chicago, Illinois. 

» Providing legal counselling and 
assistance to individual pilot members 
in all matters arising out of or in the 
course of their employment. 

» Providing legal representation and 
assistance to individual pilot members 
in grievances, particularly before the 
System Boards of Adjustment, and in 
instances where the pilot is charged 
with violation of the civil air regula- 
tions. 

» Representing the Association in 
association with local attorneys in 
jurisdiction other than Illinois where 
legal actions are brought by or against 
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the Association in these jurisdictions; 
monitoring the litigation and advising 
with the local counsel in all aspects of 
the suit. Grievances 

The Legal Department of the Asso- 
ciation is often called upon to aid in 
resolving problems, possible grievances 
and other difficulties. In each such 
instance an “incident file” is opened in 
the department and correspondence 
upon the problem is continued until 
the incident is disposed or grows into 
a grievance. 

When an incident becomes a griev- 
ance, the Legal Department, if re- 
quested: 

» Advises with the grieving pilot 
upon the merits of his grievance, pre- 
pares the formal grievance and some- 
times files it for him. 

» Opens a grievance file in the De- 
partment, keeps track of the grievance 
as it finds its way through the griev- 
ance machinery of the Pilots’ Employ- 
ment Agreement, and reminds the griev- 
ing pilot of the necessity of meeting 
the procedural deadline dates. 

» Prepares and files the Letter of 
Submission to the System Board in all 
grievances which reach the System 
Board level. 

» Arranges semi-annual and special 
meetings of the System Boards, attends 
and represents the grieving pilot in the 
preparation and presentation of his 
grievance case to the Board. 

» If grievances are deadlocked by 
the Board, arranges the appointment 
of the Neutral, the future meeting of 
the Board with the Neutral in attend- 
ance, and represents the grieving pilot 
in the further presentation of his case 
to the Board as thus composed. 


CAA Violation Cases 


In seeking redress against a pilot for 










violation of the Civil Air Regulations, 
the Civil Aeronautical Administrator 
may ask one of two remedies: 

(1) He may seek to fasten a mone- 
tary penalty upon the pilot, or, 

(2) He may ask for temporary or 
permanent suspension of the pilot’s 
license. (Epiror’s Note: Or his Air- 
line Transport Pilot Rating (ATR).) 
When the Administrator seeks a mone- 
tary penalty, he files suit in the Federal 
District Court in the District in which 
the pilot resides. If suspension or re- 
vocation of a pilot’s license is sought, 
the Administrator files a petition with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board asking 
such sanction. (Eprror’s Note: Now 
instead of filing a petition asking such 
sanctions, the Administrator merely is- 
sues an order to that effect; it is then 
incumbent upon the pilot to appeal 
such order to the CAB if he desires a 
hearing upon the matter.) In all cases 
where the pilot member is charged with 
violation of the Civil Air Regulation, 
if requested, the Legal Department 
consults and advises with the member 
charged. In the event he decides 
against disposing of the case by com- 
promise, his defense is undertaken at 
Association expense. The Legal Depart- 
ment handles all cases begun by the 
Administrator before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board seeking the suspension 
or revocation of the pilot’s license. 

In those suits which are begun by 
the Administrator in the Federal Dis- 
trict Courts around the country which 
seek monetary penalty, as indicated 
above, it is necessary for the Legal De- 
partment to arrange for local counsel 
to handle the matter since staff attor- 
neys are not licensed or permitted to 
practice law in those jurisdictions. The 
Legal Department does keep in close 
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contact with these local attorneys, ad- 
vise with them upon the proper course 
to pursue in preliminary motions, 
pleadings, etc. When, and if the suit 
comes to trial, a staff attorney is pro- 
vided to assist in the presentation of 
the pilot’s case. 


Suits Against the Association 

Prior to the last Convention several 
suits had been brought against the 
Association, both in Illinois and else- 
where. These suits have been success- 
fully defended by the Legal Depart- 
ment in the Illinois courts, or by the 
Legal Department working with local 
attorneys when the suits were brought 
outside Illinois. Additionally, during 
the period since the last Convention 
several additional suits have been filed. 
Following is a resume’ of the above 
suits and their disposition: 


Suit Pending by Last Convention 

Klein vs. ALPA—Suit for $10,000 
for public relations services authorized 
by the Association. The Master-in- 
Chancery, to whom the matter was 
referred for trial, issued his report 
recommending dismissal of the suit. 
On exceptions to the Master’s report 
the Court reversed the Master and en- 
tered judgment against the Association 
in the sum of $3,000. The judgment 
was paid and the litigation thus ended. 


Suits Begun Since Last Convention 

Paul S. Woolley vs. ALPA, et al— 
The discharge of Woolley was con- 
firmed by the four-man Eastern Pilots’ 
System Board of Adjustment. Woolley 
filed suit to upset the System Board 
Award and joined ALPA and the two 
ALPA System Board Members as de- 
fendants. The suit was dismissed in 
the United States District Court and 
Woolley appealed the same to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; this last Court 
affirmed the dismissal. Woolley then 
sought certiorari in the Supreme Court 
of the United States which was denied 
and the litigation ended. 

Arnold, et al vs. United Air Lines, 
Inc.—Arnold and others were at one 
time on the United Pilot System Seni- 
ority List; thereafter for several years 
they worked for United as flight engi- 
neers. Subsequently they were reem- 
ployed by United as newly hired pilots 
since their furlough period had expired. 
This suit was filed by these pilots seek- 
ing enhancement of their pilot seniority 
to the date when they were first em- 
ployed as pilots prior to their interim 
employment as flight engineers. The 
suit is still pending. 

(Epiror’s Note: Since the 1958 
Convention, ALPA has been involved 
in several additional law suits, some 
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have already been disposed, others are 
still pending: 

@ Trans World Airlines vs. ALPA— 
When ALPA refused to fly TWA jets 
until a jet contract was signed, and 
the TWA pilots voted to withdraw 
from the services of the company, TWA 
filed a suit for injunction claiming that 
pilots were under contract to “fly com- 
pany aircraft” whether jet or otherwise 
and therefore could not refuse to fly 
jets or strike the air line to induce a 
jet contract. 

The case was tried and the court 
held that flying jet aircraft was a 
change in working conditions which 
the company could not unilaterally in- 
augurate without an agreement. The 
injunction was therefore quashed. 

@ FEIA vs. Eastern and ALPA— 
During the negotiations between ALPA 
and Eastern in the matter of the “crew 
complement”, the FEIA filed a suit 
against ALPA and Eastern asking a 
declaratory judgment that only the 
FEIA had the right to negotiate “job 
qualifications” of the Eastern flight en- 
gineer and for an injunction prohibit- 
ing ALPA and Eastern from negotiat- 
ing upon the subject. 

Without going into details, the result 
of this suit was an injunction against 
FEIA from “insisting, or attempting to 
require Eastern to bargain upon re- 
quirements for training or qualifications 
of flight engineers on jet aircraft.” ) 

CAB Cases 

The Legal Department screens all 
new cases filed in the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. In all such cases, in which the 
interests of the pilot employees of the 
company involved may be in any way 
affected, Legal Department files Peti- 
tions to Intervene and represents the 
Association in the case when circum- 
stance demands it. Such cases include 
interchange of equipment; personnel 
or both; certificate renewals; mergers; 
sales of routes, etc. Following are ex- 
amples of a few such cases handled 
since the last Convention: 


Docket 8712—In matter of Unrealis- 
tic Schedules-American, National, East- 
ern and TWA. 

Docket 5713—Piedmont Local Serv- 
ice Area Investigation-Suspension of 
authority to certain cities. 

Docket 7628—In matter of Braniff— 
Suspension of authority to certain cities. 

Docket 8412—In matter of PAA- 
Flying Tiger Line — For approval of 
agreement re-charters. 

Docket 9069—In matter of PAA— 
For acquisition of Stock Interest in 
Philippine Airlines. 


Related Duties 
In addition to the above functions, 


the Legal Department performs num- 
erous other duties, some of which are: 

>» Keeps a current roster of the Sys- 
tem Board membership on each air 
line and informs the President of the 
Association of the necessity for sub- 
stitution or annual replacements to 
these Boards. 

>» Keeps a current roster of 25 First 
Pilots and 25 Copilots from among 
whom selections may be made to an 
Arbitration Board to settle seniority 
disputes, within the Association, in 
merger cases. 

» After a merger is approved by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, the Legal De- 
partment confers with the Seniority 
Representatives respecting Association 
procedure for merging the seniority 
lists, prepares a schedule of procedural 
steps and monitors the integration to 
see that the time limitations of each 
“step” in the process is maintained. 

» To a limited degree, the Legal De- 
partment performs the same services to 
affiliate organizations as it renders to 
the Association. There are five such 
affiliates: ALSSA, ACCOA, ALAA, 
ACPA and ACMA and the combined 
membership number 9,300. 


Accomplishments 

Following is a computation of the 
number of incidents, grievances, Civil 
Air Regulation violation cases, Civil 
Aeronautics Board Dockets, and law 
suits handled by the Legal Department 
from October 1, 1956, to the date of 
this report. The grievance cases are 
broken down into those which reach 
the System Board level and those proc- 
essed through the Neutral Arbitrator, 
which is the last step in the grievance 
procedure. These figures do not include 
any matters handled for ALPA affili- 


ates. Incidents and Grievances 


Incident files: 

Pending and opened 260 

Closed 158 

Still pending 102 
Grievance files: 

Pending and opened 906 

Closed 592 

Still pending 314 

Discipline and discharge only 108 

Discharge only 57 
Grievances—disposition: 

Reaching 4-man 

Systm Board (139) 
Reaching 5-man 


System Board ( 67) 206 
Disposed in 
preliminary steps 386 592 


Actual Monetary Recovery for 
Pilot Membership 
Without taking into consideration 
the tremendous monetary value which 
accrues to an employee over the years, 
following his reinstatement after dis- 
charge, the Legal Department is re- 
sponsible for the recovery by the 
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membership of $145,750.85 during 
the period covered by this report. This 
figure does not include recoveries made 
for the affiliate membership. 

Civil Air Regulation Violation Cases 
Violation Case files: 


Pending and opened 56 
Closed 34 
Still pending 22 


Disposition of Violation Cases 
Violation cases: 


Disposed in preliminary steps 23 
Compromised 6 
Processed to trial 5 34 
CAB Cases 
CAB cases pending and opened 39 
Summary 


The problems which have confronted 
the Legal Department pertain to the 
handling of the volume of business re- 
ferred to it. The work load has in- 
creased with the growth of ALPA and 
its affiliates, and the stresses and strains 
of the growth of the air line business 
in general. 

One of the major problems has been 
the myriad of grievances flowing from 
individual pilots throughout the indus- 
try without coordination and without 
a method of screening out the unmeri- 
torious cases. This problem has been 
somewhat alleviated through the for- 
mation of Local Grievance Chairman 
operating through a Master Executive 
Council Grievance Chairman on some 
of the air lines. These Grievance Chair- 
men build up experience in the field 
of grievances and are able to coordinate 
with the Legal Department in an at- 
tempt to have grievance matters cleared 
before a grievance is formally made. 
It is to be recommended that every air 
line establish the Grievance Chairman 
procedure. 

The heavy increase in the general 
work load has been somewhat alleviat- 
ed by additions to the staff. The Legal 
Department has expanded to include 
five full time attorneys supplemented 
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by outside legal assistance on special 
projects in special geographical areas 
when necessitated. Better utilization of 
the time of each Department member 
has been accomplished by strict adher- 
ence to the assignment of each attorney 
to specific air lines. The definite assign- 
ments have promulgated the ability of 
each attorney to plan his scheduling so 
as to fully utilize his availability to the 
field. The results of the definite assign- 
ment program indicate that each attor- 
ney is enabled to become closer ac- 
quainted with the specific problems 
which evolve in each air line. The 
ability to better allocate his time has 
been conducive to the calling of special 
System Board Hearings so that cases 
do not incur an appreciable time lag 
between hearings, or pile up so as to 
overburden the regular biannual Sys- 
tem Board Sessions. Each attorney is 
now enabled whenever possible to at- 
tend Master Executive Committee 
Meetings, at which time he is often 
able to give legal opinions on which 
the Council can derive decisions as to 
whether certain grievances should be 
filed. It is observed that at Master 
Executive Council Meetings the attor- 
ney and the Grievance Chairman are 
called upon to report on System Board 
Hearings as well as to express views 
on the merits of proposed grievances. 

It is observed that the definite assign- 
ment program has had a further bene- 
ficial result in a closer liaison between 
the Legal Department and the Nego- 
tiating Department. It has developed 
a freer flow of communication back 
and forth between the specifically as- 
signed negotiator and attorney. 

The joint efforts of ALPA with 
others have developed a “‘new look” in 
CAB Accident Investigation Hearings, 
whereby for the first time, ALPA legal 
counsel is permitted to examine wit- 
nesses. It is felt this is a great stride 


forward in matters such as these. 

(Epiror’s Note: Since the 1958 
Convention, the business of the Legal 
Department has kept pace with the 
preceding two years. Following is a 
compilation of files opened and closed 
during the intervening period: 


Incident files opened 77 
Incident files closed 11 
Grievance files opened 277 
Grievance files closed 60 
Violation case files opened 11 
Violation case files closed 8 


Disposed in preliminary steps 2 
Compromised 2 
Processed through trial 4) 
To keep pace with the growth of 
ALPA and its affiliates, the Legal De- 
partment has been expanded to include 
five full-time attorneys, supplemented 
by outside legal assistance on special 
projects. Staff 
The staff of this department consists 
of: F. Harold Bennett, Department 
Head, Maurice H. Schy, John P. 
O’Brien, Maurice B. Wigderson, Allen 
E. Gramza, and secretarial personnel: 
Hazel Beckman, Dolores McBride, 
Patricia Manypenny, Elva Mohney, 
Helen Chipain. 


Engineering 


And Air Safety 





The high degree of professional 
standing achieved by the Air Line 
Pilots Association in its continuous ef- 
forts to improve safety was stated by a 
neutral in a recent case as follows: 

“To a degree unique in American 
history, the pilot and his organization 
have participated in planning and in 
making important decisions in the air 
line industry along with the manage- 
ments of the air lines. They have been 
consulted on new equipment and its 
functioning, on airport facilities, fire 
control, safety, engineering and many 
other matters, which elsewhere would 
be considered to be primarily within 
the province of management. 

“This consultation has by no means 
been perfunctory. Plans and programs, 
which would involve changes in basic 
working conditions have been held up 
until approved by the pilot group.” 

Activities 

The work of the Association in the 
field of air safety has become too broad 
to completely catalog. It may be gen- 
erally stated as: 

» Coordination of pilot representa- 
tion in each council, air line and region 
for the effective analysis and reporting 
of safety problems. Over 160 pilots are 
involved continuously in this work. 

» Implementation of the policies of 
the Association in the field of air safety. 
ALPA policy contains 102 Air Safety 
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Directives. Numerous additional ALPA 
positions were determined and utilized. 
» Participation in industry projects 
and conferences which seek solution to 
problems important to the air transpor- 
tation industry and the air line piloting 
profession. Over 30 of this type meeting 
were attended in the last two years. 

» Participation in new plane devel- 
opment and evaluation as an integral 
part of the air transport industry. Five 
new aircraft were evaluated with nu- 
merous visits made to each manufac- 
turer in the last two years. 

» Participation in the planning and 
development of new airports, including 
standards for runway approach aids. 
Among the major airports on which 
ALPA was consulted were O’Hare, 
Louisville, Chantilly, St. Louis and Ro- 
chester, Minn. 

» Representation of the pilot view- 
point in the formulation, drafting, or 
revision of Civil Air Regulations or any 
other action of municipal, state, fed- 
eral or international authority to regu- 
late air commerce. There were 58 CAB 
Draft Releases in the last two years. 
Numerous other governmental pro- 
posals were evaluated. 

» Participation in the safety projects 
of the International Federation of Air 
Line Pilots Associations and participa- 
tion in and monitoring of the actions 
of the International Civil Aviation Or- 


ee. Organization 


@ Council Air Safety Committees 
handle problems which concern only 
the local council and disseminate in- 
formation to the councils in coordina- 
tion with the Council Chairman. 

@ Central Airline Safety Commit- 
tees, composed of a representative from 
each Council Air Safety Committee, 
handle problems common to more than 
one council or the entire air line, work- 
ing in coordination with the Master 
Executive Council Chairman. 

® Regional Air Safety Committees, 
composed of representatives from each 
air line at a particular domicile, handle 
local problems requiring the coordina- 
tion of the ALPA councils at the do- 
micile, i.e., noise problem in the New 
York area. 

® Accident Investigation. All airline 
safety committees recognize accident in- 
vestigation as one of their prime duties. 
Special accident investigation commit- 
tees have been established on several 
major airlines, as recommended in dis- 
cussion on this subject during the 1958 
Air Safety Forum. Also, the Regional 
and the Area Safety Chairmen, as well 
as the Home Office staff are available 
to supply assistance when needed. 

(Eprror’s Note: Since the Conven- 
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tion an ALPA Regional Accident In- 
vestigating Committee has been estab- 
lished consisting of two accident 
representatives in each ALPA region 
and two alternates. The committee 
members are responsible to the Asso- 
ciation’s officers and the Home Office. 
Their activities are coordinated with 
their Regional Vice-Presidents.) 

@ Air Safety Forum, held annually, 
was approved in 1952 by the Twelfth 
Convention as a medium for the ex- 
change of views among pilot and in- 
dustry representatives on mutual air 
safety problems. ALPA delegates to the 
Air Safety Forum are Central Airline 
Safety Chairmen and Special ALPA 
Safety Representatives. All who have 
participated in the six Forums to date 
have expressed great satisfaction with 
this medium for exchanging views and 
drawing attention to air safety prob- 
lems. It has also proved to be an ex- 
cellent public relations tool. Closed ses- 
sions have provided pilots a welcome 
opportunity to discuss internal Associa- 
tion problems. 


Technical Talk for Pilots 

Believing that an exchange of ex- 
perience is valuable, the Association 
publishes a monthly bulletin entitled, 
“Technical Talk for Pilots,’ for all 
ALPA members and other aviation in- 
terests. This bulletin was first published 
in 1953. It offers for study condensed 
items of interest purely in the technical 
and safety field of aviation. Many of 
these articles are contributed by air line 
pilots and the Association’s Staff. 
Whenever specific information from 


other aviation sources is considered ap- 
propriate, it is also used in this bulletin. 


Special Committees and Meetings 

@ Airworthiness Advisory Commit- 
tee, composed of Chicago-based pilots 
who advise on the handling of air safe- 
ty problems such as CAB draft releases, 
etc. 

@ Airspace Subcommittees are set 
up at each CAA regional headquarters. 
These committees, composed of indus- 
try and government agency representa- 
tives, consider air space and naviga- 
tional problems in their area; such as 
location or alternation of navigational 
facilities; approval or disapproval of 
radio tower location and construction; 
establishment of danger or restricted 
areas. ALPA is represented by the Re- 
gional Air Safety Chairman, or other 
Association Area Representative. 

@ National Air Transport Coordi- 
nating Committee is an industry organ- 
ization which arose out of the noise 
problem in the New York area and the 
series of accidents at Newark for the 
purpose of coordinating efforts to cope 
with problems arising from public in- 
dignation over aircraft noise and acci- 
dents. President Sayen was elected to 
the three-man Executive Committee 
which directs the activities of NATCC. 

® National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics—Committee on Operation- 
al Problems. The NACA is the basic aer- 
onautical research agency of the U.S. 
Government. Research projects are de- 
termined by appointees to the various 
committees. President Sayen is now 
serving his fifth term as a member of 
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the committee on Operating Problems. 

@ Civil Aviation Air Defense Ad- 
visory Panel includes ALPA. The com- 
mittee advises the joint CAA-USAF 
Air Defense Planning Board. The group 
issued the SCAT plan for the air de- 
fense of the United States which has 
been released to all ALPA councils. 

@ ALPA-CAA Working Committee 
on Operational Problems. This is a 
group of ALPA representatives made 
up of Regional Air Safety Chairmen. 
These representatives meet with top 
CAA representatives on operational 
problems in Washington, D. C., pe- 
riodically. Such subjects as sliding scale, 
air space and ATC matters are dis- 
cussed. 

(Eptror’s Note: Regional Vice- 
Presidents as well as Regional Air Safe- 
ty Chairmen now make up the ALPA 
group which meets with the new FAA 
to discuss operational problems. At its 
most recent meeting on May 26, the 
group took up current enforcement 
procedures of the FAA, crew training 
and qualifications, physical standards, 
air traffic control, safety problems asso- 
ciated with turbine-powered aircraft 
performance requirements, daily me- 
chanical irregularity reporting proce- 
dures, anti-collision lighting develop- 
ments, and airborne radar among other 
problems.) 

@ ALPA is represented on a number 
of Air Coordinating Committee Sub- 
committees as follows: (a) Air Traffic 
Control and Navigational Panel—J. D. 
Smith, CAP; (b) Air Space Rules and 
Rules of the Air—L. Abel, CAP, H. 
Kelly, PAI; (c) Aerodrome Air Routes 
and Ground Aids—R. Stone, UAL; 
(d) Search and Rescue—J. Burn, 
PAA; (e) Airworthiness—L. H. Mou- 
den, BNF. 

© National Aviation Noise Reduc- 
tion Committee is a group of govern- 
ment and industry aviation organiza- 
tions which deal with all aspects of the 
noise problem. 

Miscellaneous Industry Activities 
having ALPA participation: CAB An- 
nual Airworthiness Review—An annual 
meeting to discuss proposed airworthi- 
ness regulations; UAL Annual Flight 
Safety Seminar—Air Line Safety prob- 
lems discussed; Annual ATA Chief 
Pilots’ Meeting—Industry operations 
safety problems discussed; Annual 
Flight Safety Foundation Flight Safety 
Seminar—Industry problems discussed ; 
IFALPA Air Safety Conferences—on 
current subjects; National Business Air- 
craft Association—meetings on current 
industry problems; SAE (S-7) Com- 
mittee—meetings to standardize flight 
deck instrumentation; SAE (S-9) 
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Committee—meetings to standardize 
cabin safety provisions; Meetings with 
City and State Officials on Airport 
Safety; Meetings with Military Avia- 
tion groups. 


Current Projects and Project Chairmen 

© Airworthiness and Performance 
Committee—L. H. Mouden (BNF). 
Chairman; M. B. Cahill (NWA), and 
J. W. Meek (DAL), Members. 

© Air Traffic Control—Pilots’ view- 
point is formulated for improvement 
of air traffic control in accordance with 
ALPA policy. The Committee’s activi- 
ties in implementing the ALPA pro- 
posed “Golden Triangle” procedures is 
an example of the far reaching effect 
of ALPA’s program. Continued ALPA 
effort on improving air traffic control 
is resulting in increased industry recog- 
nition of ALPA’s efforts. J. D. Smith 
(CAP), Chairman; R. L. Tuxbury 
(UAL), J. Elrod (LCA), H. Miller 
(AAL), E. J. Bechtold (EAL), Mem- 
bers; T. A. Basnight, ALPA Staff Co- 
ordinator. 

® Radio Technical Commission for 
Aeronautics. Long range planning and 
development work in equipment aspects 





of air traffic control. Implementation , 


of “common system” has ALPA repre- 
sentation in many phases of its work as 
follows: 

(a) Executive Committee —C. N. 
Sayen; Alternate Clark Luther; (b) 
SC-63 Helicopter Air Navigation Com- 
munications and Traffic Control Study 
—Howard Higgins (NYA) and H. C. 
Catey (CHA); (c) SC-70 Altimetry— 
D. Phillips (TWA); (d) SC-74 Air- 
borne Proximity Indication for Colli- 
sion Warning Study—R. Stone (UAL) 
and H. Walls (AAL); (e) SC-76 Jet 
Aircraft Operating Procedures—J. D. 
Smith (CAP); (f) SC-79 Autopilots 
and Autopilot Couplers—D. M. Nich- 
ols (UAL); and (g) SC-87 Radar 
Altimeters—R. L. Heuer (AAL). 

@ Approach and Airport Lighting. 
R. A. Stone (UAL) has taken over this 
work from E. A. Cutrell (AAL) who 
now is with the Airways Moderniza- 
tion Board working on this subject. 
Single row, centerline approach light 
system has been adopted by ALPA, 
IFALPA, IATA and the CAA and has 
been adopted by ICAO as the Interna- 
tional standard. A revised flush thresh- 
old light evaluation has been approved 
to meet military requirements for over- 
run and undershoot. A. satisfactory 
civil-military standard has been real- 
ized. Latest development —narrow 
gauge flush runway lights, centerline 
runway lights and runway flood-light- 
ing is being evaluated to solve the 
“dark hole” touchdown problem. 


@ Aircraft Exterior Lighting, R. A. 
Stone (UAL). Regulations have been 
adopted calling for increasing the flash- 
ing rate of navigation lights. Federal 
regulations have been adopted for anti- 
collision lights on all civil aircraft over 
12,500 pounds. Work is progressing to 
improve present standards; several new 
types are being tested—daylight con- 
spicuity need emphasized. 

® Cockpit Standardization. W. Hitt 
(BNF). J. J. Kelly (EAL), ALPA rep- 
resentative on SAE Cockpit Standard- 
ization Committee. Recommended 
standards are being reviewed on instru- 
ment grouping and control movement. 
An ALPA proposed instrument group- 
ing standard has been adopted by the 
industry, known as the Basic “T.” 

@ Emergency Evacuation. J. C. 
Burn (PAA). The CAB has revised 
ditching procedures at sea as a result 
of ALPA efforts. Research studies con- 
tinue to further implement ALPA rec- 
ommendations. 

® Cargo Study Committee. E. Tappe 
(CAP). Studying hazardous cargo han- 
dling and operating procedures. 

© Airport Fire Control. V. Hewes 
(DAL) and W. Collier (PAA) have 
surveyed international air line airports’ 
fire control facilities and worked with 
ICAO and other organizations to 
achieve an international standard. They 
have contacted airport managers who 
need to improve their airport fire fight- 
ing equipment and procedures. Work is 
continuing on international and do- 
mestic airports. A proposed Technical 
Standard Order for airport fire and 
rescue equipment has been forwarded 
to the CAA and is receiving industry 
attention. 

@ European-Mediterranean Naviga- 
tional Facilities and Traffic Problems. 
W. M. Masland (PAA), ALPA and 
IFALPA representative to ICAO and 
EUMED problems. 

®@ Cockpit Ventilation and Pressur- 
ization. V. A. Peterson (EAL) and 
George C. Cooke (EAL). Research to- 
ward establishment of standards for 
ventilation in pressurized aircraft. 
ALPA recommendations are being in- 
corporated into the new jet aircraft. 
This subject is receiving increased at- 
tention by the industry. 

®@ Joint Civil-Military Use Program. 
Regional Safety Chairmen and ALPA 
Engineering and Air Safety Depart- 
ment are following this problem closely 
at existing and proposed joint-use air- 
ports. 

© Pilot Training Plans Committee. 
E. R. Watson (EAL), Chairman; D. L. 
Leonard (NWA) and S. Gondek 
(MOH), Members. A great deal of 
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study and effort has been completed 
including a comprehensive report to 
the Board of Directors. The Committee 
stands ready to consult with individual 
air line pilot groups who need assist- 
ance on their air line’s program. 

@ ALPA Helicopter Study Commit- 
tee. H. Catey (CHA). A number of 
industry meetings on helicopter regula- 
tory matters have been attended. De- 
tailed regulation for transport helicop- 
ter aircraft have been adopted. Pro- 
posed regulations are presently being 
reviewed. 

@ Air Traffic Control Study Com- 
mittee. J. D. Smith (CAP), Chairman. 
ALPA is working on all phases of this 
important industry subject. ALPA rec- 
ommendations for improvement of Air 
Traffic Control have been formulated 
by the Committee and approved 
through the Board of Directors. Ap- 
pearances before Congressional Com- 
mittees, CAB, General Curtis’ White 
House Group and others have been 
made implementing ALPA’s projects 
in this field. Continued work on imple- 
mentation of ALPA’s program is being 
conducted by the Committee. 

The preceding is not intended to be 
a complete listing of current engineer- 
ing and air safety projects, but rather 
to outline the general activities of the 
Association. The emphasis in such proj- 
ects is being placed upon the utilization 
of pilot specialists as official ALPA 
spokesmen. The work of the Committee 
is monitored and coordinated by staff 
members, with the committees and staff 
members responsible for keeping the 
membership informed, through Asso- 
ciation channels. 

To insure pilot participation in ar- 
riving at sound recommendations and 
positions on engineering and air safety 
matters, the Association has amplified 
the use of its draft release method and 
procedure, involving contact with each 
Local Council through the respective 
Local Council Officers and Air Safety 


Chairmen. : 
Accomplishments 


Some representative accomplishments 
of ALPA in the field of safety since 
the last Convention are: 

» The Golden Triangle for positive 
separation was adopted for the New 
York-Chicago-Washington, D. C. air- 
ways and later these procedures were 
expanded to the Chicago-Miami-Boston 
airways and to the Western Defense 
area. ALPA’s lead in this problem pro- 
vided guidance for other groups and 
agencies, demonstrated the capacity of 
the airways system in the highest den- 
sity traffic areas in the world and 
stimulated work in the Traffic Control 
Field. 
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» An ALPA flight panel instrumen- 
tation arrangement has been developed 
and adopted as a national standard. 
Civil Air Regulations have been 
amended to certificate aircraft incor- 
porating the ALPA standard. IFALPA 
has adopted the ALPA standard and is 
working toward an ICAO standard. 

» The design and operating recom- 
mendations compiled by the ALPA 
New Airplane Evaluation Committees 
total approximately 60 for each new 
airplane. The airplane manufacturers 
and the carriers have adopted these 
recommendations as follows: 86 per 
cent for the Fairchild F-27; 57 per cent 
for the Boeing 707; 54 per cent for the 
Lockheed Electra. The balance of the 
recommendations made by ALPA fall 
essentially in the categories of “re- 
search,” “active” and “unaccom- 
plished.” Indications are that addi- 
tional recommendations will be 
adopted. Douglas DC-8 and Convair 
880 recommendations are still in work. 

» The Centerline System of ap- 
proach lighting has now been adopted 
by IFALPA, IATA, ICAO and the 
Military. Important work is in prog- 
ress in improved runway lighting. 

>» The CAB has revised Civil Air 
Regulations to incorporate ALPA pro- 
posed requirements for emergency evac- 
uation and procedures. 

» Other major items and projects 
well under way involve a Technical 
Standard Order for airport fire fight- 
ing equipment, a take-off safety check, 
airport safety requirements, pilot train- 
ing programs, landing weather meas- 
urement, altimetry and _anti-collision 
lighting. —_— 


» Recent evaluation and flight dem- 
onstration programs have been com- 
pleted on the F-27, Lockheed Electra 
and the Boeing 707. ALPA flight eval- 
uation reports on these aircraft should 
be available shortly. Future evaluation 
programs are contemplated on all new 
air line aircraft. 

(Eprror’s Note: Evaluation reports 
have been completed and distributed 
to pilots and industry representatives.) 

» Increased ALPA helicopter activi- 
ties are expected. The Civil Air Regu- 
lations for helicopter operation are still 
being fully developed, and much work 
remains to be done in the establish- 
ment of national standards. 

» ALPA jet operation and evalua- 
tion committees are well along on 
studying all newly developed air line 
jet aircraft. ALPA committees have 
visited the factories and discussed de- 
sign and operating problems on the 
following new aircraft: Boeing 707 and 
720, Douglas DC-8, Lockheed Electra, 


Sikorsky S-58, Convair 880 and 600, 
Fokker F-27. 

> Pilot representatives of each of the 
air lines of the original group purchas- 
ing the new aircraft are on the ALPA 
committees. Factory visits to study 
mock-ups and meet with aircraft engi- 
neers have taken place for evaluation 
of all models of the new turbine air- 
planes. The ALPA Boeing 707, Lock- 
heed Electra and Fokker F-27 Evalua- 
tion Committees have had an oppor- 
tunity to flight test the aircraft. As 
other new aircraft development proj- 
ects reach the flying stage, it is antici- 
pated that the ALPA committees will 
have an opportunity to take part in 
flight demonstrations. F-27, Electra and 
Boeing 707 evaluation activities are 
scheduled to be completed before Janu- 
ary 1, 1959. 

(Eprror’s Note: These are com- 
plete, and Phase I activities on the 
DC-8 and CV-880 are nearing com- 
pletion.) 

» During the last two years ALPA’s 
stature and activity in industry work 
with new aircraft has increased many 
times and this work must continue. 


>» More and more pilot accident in- 
vestigation specialists are being recog- 
nized as experienced ALPA accident 
investigators. On this phase of Asso- 
ciation activity, President Sayen has 
asked that pilot committees filing acci- 
dent investigation reports with the 
Association fix “the probable cause” of 
the accident. Such reports are made to 
the President and are not released for 
distribution without his approval. Acci- 
dent investigation committees on sev- 
eral air lines have been formed. Mem- 
bers serve a three-year rotational term. 

» Technical Talk for Pilots has con- 
tinued to be a worthwhile medium by 
which the members can contribute their 
experience and incidents for the benefit 
of all ALPA members and industry. It 
is sent to about 100 industry organiza- 
tions interested in air safety. The Asso- 
ciation welcomes contributions for pub- 
lication from all industry sources and 
we have found Technical Talk for 
Pilots articles are being quoted more 
and more by other industry and mili- 
tary publications. 

(Eprror’s Note: Recently the pub- 
lication was renamed “Tech Talk” and 
the format changed to a four page 
printed paper. The format change 
makes the paper more readable and 
provides more room for readers’ con- 
tributions and illustrations.) 

> Pilot representation in ICAO 
through IFALPA is being strengthened 
and efforts are being continued with 
ICAO through IFALPA to secure au- 
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thorization for pilot representatives to 
participate in accident investigations in 
foreign countries. 

The staff of this department consists 
of: T. G. Linnert, Department Head; 
C. F. Eck, T. A. Basnight (Washington 
Office), O. W. Hanks; secretarial per- 
sonnel, Cecelia Martensen, Donna Lee 
Krusz and Barbara Kalal. 


Publicity And 


Public Relations 





Much of the strength of an associa- 
tion lies in its ability to keep the mem- 
bership accurately and currently in- 
formed. One of the assets of a profes- 
sion is the favorable light in which it 
is held by the public and public agen- 
cies. ALPA’s public relations program 
and Public Relations Department is 
designed with these two important 
objectives in mind. It is based on a 
two-phase concept of membership in- 
formation and public education using 
well-accepted and successful public rela- 
tions techniques and utilizing all media. 

The Association’s Publicity and Pub- 
lic Relations are under the direction of 
Department Head E. C. Modes, who 
works in cooperation with the officers 
of the Association to implement the 
ALPA policies and programs in this 
field. Mr. Modes is assisted by a staff 
of three, one professional public rela- 
tions assistant and two secretarial em- 
ployees. Other public relations assign- 
ments are carried out by various staff 
members including the Washington Of- 
fice and selected pilot representatives. 

The total ALPA Public Relations 
program consists of many different 
services and activities. Some of these 
—* ALPA Publications 

Information to the membership is 
distributed through the News Bulletin, 
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The Air Line Pilot, Technical Talk for 
Pilots, and special bulletins and book- 
lets such as The ALPA Story, Why 
You Should Belong to ALPA, and 
ALPA’s Organization for Safety, as 
well as special reports when necessary. 
The ALPA News Bureau 

Public information is distributed 
through News Releases, The Air Line 
Pilot, radio and television programs, 
special magazine articles and personal 
press contacts. 

The ALPA Public Service Bureau 

This is a service maintained by the 
Public Relations Department to answer 
specific requests for information and 
research data and material for use of 
students, writers, speakers, and others 
desiring information on ALPA. 

The ALPA Membership Information 

Service 

This is a personalized information 
service for all members maintained by 
the Public Relations Department to 
supplement and extend communication 
channels such as the News Bulletin. 


Public Relations Advisory Service 

Publicity and Public Relations are a 
function of all ALPA staff members. 
A specialist advises each department in 
an effort to make all Association pub- 
lications more interesting and readable. 
In addition, the Public Relations De- 
partment also advises, assists, and works 
in conjunction with local pilot public 
relations appointees. 

Cooperation with various committees 
and study groups is a part of the Public 
Relations Department’s activities car- 
ried out to determine how they can fit 
into ALPA’s public relations program, 
and, conversely, how ALPA’s public 
relations program can aid them. 

Accomplishments 
The Association has developed and 
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ALPA's Publicity And Public Relations Department. 


carries on a continuous long-range good 
will program, the basic foundation for 
a public relations program. This is sup- 
plemented when the need is indicated 
by projects aimed at more immediate 
objectives such as securing passage of a 
vital piece of legislation, obtaining air 
safety improvements, or creating a more 
favorable climate for negotiating pro- 
cedures, for example. 

To accomplish this, the Association 
has continued to concentrate on ex- 
panding contacts which are essential to 
this type of activity. At the same time, 
an increasing amount of material has 
been made available for public con- 
sumption. As they can be worked into 
ALPA’s program, more public relations 
techniques and media are being utilized 
to broaden the basic program. 

Some examples: The Association 
now maintains basic contacts with all 
the wire services, all major daily papers, 
and many weekly papers, aviation edi- 
tors and writers, national magazines, 
columnists and radio and TV stations. 
The Public Relations Department serv- 
ices about 1,000 publications, news 
services and writers regularly. In an 
average week it produces and distributes 
three general news releases on a mass 
basis in addition to at least one spe- 
cially-prepared article for a_ specific 
media. Since the last Convention, a 
total of 9,465 stories concerning the 
Association (as determined by the clip- 
pings provided by Burrelle’s Press Clip- 
ping Service) have appeared in the 
nation’s press as features, editorials, or 
news stories. Seventeen Association- 
written articles have been prepared and 
have appeared in large circulation 
magazines. During the past year, a 
documentary sound film, The Air Line 
Pilot, has been completed and is avail- 
able for use by schools, civic organiza- 
tions, fraternal groups and other or- 
ganizations. 

» News Letter Progiam: The News 
Letter program has become almost un- 
iversally accepted and its value well 
established as a method of improving 
communications at the local level and 
in areas of information which the 
Home Office facilities could not, in 
themselves, provide. Most MEC’s pub- 
lish MEC News Letters, while prac- 
tically all of the larger councils, as well 
as many smaller councils, are keeping 
their members informed via the Coun- 
cil News Notes. 

> News Bulletin: The News Bulletin, 
published every two weeks on an iron- 
clad deadline which has never been 
missed, is utilized to report all major 
activities of the Association at the na- 
tional level and considered of interest 
and importance to the membership at 
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large. It endeavors to provide a run- 
ning and integrated picture of the As- 
sociation as a whole, interpret the 
meaning of activities where necessary, 
clarify Association policy and programs, 
and generally provide an outline of 
long-range plans where necessary. Be- 
cause of this scope, it is necessarily 
brief, written in a newsletter style and 
concentrates on items of the greatest 
importance and currency. In February 
of this year, after considerable study, 
it was changed from a mimeographed 
to a printed format resulting in what 
is felt to be a more readable, convenient 
publication while at the same time 
effecting a worthwhile production 
economy. 

>» The Air Line Pilot: The Air Line 
Pilot is published monthly and has be- 
come a respected magazine in the in- 
dustry. Both circulation and average 
size has increased, editorial content has 
been strengthened, and a more eye- 
catching typographical format adopted. 
Normal basic size is now 24 pages, com- 
pared to the former sixteen. Many 
issues run 28 and 32 pages; some spe- 
cial issues 36. Current press run is al- 
most 19,000, about 5,000 of this distrib- 
uted outside the Association. 

Advertising revenues have shown a 
steady increase and it is hoped that 
ultimately the publication may become 
self-supporting. The Air Line Pilot is a 
professional journal designed to pro- 
vide information on the pilot’s job and 
profession, his problems and their pos- 
sible solutions, and background on 
overall ALPA policies and programs. 
This is accomplished by an editorial 
formula stressing technical, general in- 
terest and “think” articles. 

Analysis, Outlook and Plans 

A review of ALPA’s program since 
the last Convention shows that there 
has been improvement of noticeable 
proportions in those areas where results 
are measurable statistically by means 
of such things as published articles and 
newspaper lineage. This is due to sev- 
eral factors, among them: administra- 
tive improvements for handling routine 
matters which has permitted more time 
for creative and productive public re- 
lations activity; strengthening of the 
departmental staff; additional funds be- 
ing devoted to public relations; and 
improved facilities for carrying out an 
efficient program. 

Also contributing greatly to strength- 
ening the Association’s public relations 
has been an encouraging trend of 
awareness that public relations is not 
exclusively a function of the Home 
Office Public Relations Department, 
but is a function of everyone engaged 
in Association business—officers, com- 
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ALPA's Statistical And Research Department. 


mittee members, air safety representa- 
tives, and members of the ALPA staff. 
This area provides the greatest avenue 
for genuine improvement by full utili- 
zation of the well-defined Association 
public relations services at the disposal 
of these people. 

We hope to continue improvements 
in this program by: (1) continuing to 
maintain an expanding and consistent 
long-range program to increase the per- 
sonal and group prestige of the air line 
pilots as “professional men”; (2) by a 
study and exploration of methods of 
overcoming communication problems 
in a public relations program of na- 
tional and international scope; (3) by 
continuing to expand our utilization of 
public relations talent available in the 
membership ranks and of ways and 
means to stimulate more satisfactory 
public relations and news dissemination 
at the local level; (4) by expansion of 
a program to promote the interest of 
the mass media and national magazines 
in constructive air line pilot articles; 
(5) by continued broad news release 
coverage on virtually all aspects of 
ALPA activities with the stress on air 
safety. 

The Association public relations de- 
partment is organized to expand nor- 
mally in response to need, attempting, 
as part of its function, to maintain a 
sensitivity in this respect, and is so in- 
tegrated in the Association’s structure 
that this has and will continue to occur 
from time to time almost automatically 
in relation to demands made upon it. 


Staff 
The staff of this department consists 
of: Ed Modes, Department Head; 
Tom Burns, Editorial Assistant; sec- 
retarial personnel, Dorothy Gramm 
and Elaine Walsh. 


Statistical 


And Research 





The Research Department performs 
the following functions for the Associ- 


ation: 

» Evaluates and presents informa- 
tion of a statistical and economic na- 
ture to assist the officers, staff and 
pilots of the Association in the accom- 
plishment of their duties and respon- 
sibilities. 

» Keeps available for staff and pilot 
use economic and statistical informa- 
tion necessary for collective bargaining, 
arbitration, legal proceedings, and so 


forth. 

» Participates actively in collective 
bargaining. 

» Prepares evidence and exhibits and 
appears as witnesses in Association 
proceedings as necessary. 

>» Maintains historical records. 


Research Facilities 

The Association maintains a Re- 
search Department with two profes- 
sional people and such other assistance 
as is necessary. In addition, various 
other departments of the organization 
are assigned to research duties as nec- 
essary, and the Association is fortun- 
ate in having on its staff individuals 
who are trained and experienced in 
this field. In addition, utilization is 
made of independent research organi- 
zations as necessary in connection with 
specific projects. It is imperative to 
the functioning of the Association in 
our modern complex society that ad- 
equate, accurate research be constant- 
ly conducted to handle current prob- 
lems and anticipate the future prob- 
lems. 


Current Programs 

All personnel of the Research De- 
partment are assigned to collective 
bargaining activities under the theory 
that facing actual collective bargaining 
problems will increase the effectiveness 
of the Department. 

At the close of each calendar year, 
a complete statistical analysis is made 
of pilot earnings for the year. As a 
result, the Association now has wage 
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statistics dating from 1952 which pre- 
sent average pilot wages, quartiles and 
deciles of pilot wages by air line, by 
pilot status, and by air line classifica- 
tion. This essential information was 
not available prior to 1952 and such 
studies must be continued to provide 
accurate statistical information for 
many purposes. 

Career potential studies are made 
constantly in order to analyze in detail 
the trends in negotiations and the net 
result in terms of the career profes- 
sional pilot. Such studies are necessary 
to determine problem areas for further 
negotiation. 

The Association is now in the pro- 
cess of completing a study of the re- 
lative position of air line pilots of all 
the Member Associations of the Inter- 
national Federation of Air Line Pilots 
Associations. This information is im- 
portant to the work of IFALPA as 
well as ALPA. The International Fed- 
eration is bringing its work on a similar 
study up to date. 

Publications 

» Negotiators Handbook — Is an 
analysis and compilation of all pilot 
agreements on a comparative basis. 
This handbook enables staff negotiators 
and pilot representatives to have a 
ready reference to all current agree- 
ments. It also facilitates the comparison 
of various sections of agreements. 

» Rates of Compensation Handbook 
—lIs a study dealing solely with monthly 
wages by type of equipment for varying 
hours flown paid by each air line to 
pilots and copilots. 

>» Pension Handbook — Sets forth 
simplified methods of computation of 
costs and benefits in the negotiation of 
retirement programs. This publication 
is made available to staff members and 
negotiating committees in order that a 
common system for the calculation of 
costs and benefits may be utilized. 


Library and Files 

A library is being developed by the 
Association to make available to staff 
and pilot representatives information 
relating to labor-management relations, 
economic developments, and so forth. 
It is composed of professional journals, 
periodicals, government publications, of 
which the following are examples: 

Monthly Labor Review; Survey of 
Current Business; Harvard Business 
Review; Journal of Air Law & Com- 
merce; Industrial & Labor Relations 
Review; American Economic Review; 
Journal of Aviation Medicine; For- 
tune; Dept. of Commerce Releases; 
Dept. of Labor Releases; C.A.B. Re- 
leases; C.A.B. Dockets; Records of 
Arbitration; International Labor Re- 
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view; Records of Mergers; Air Line 
Financial Information; misc. bulletins 
and reports. 

Research 

The Research Department provides 
essential objective information for the 
use of Standing Committees of the 
Board of Directors or other groups as 
needed. In addition, the Department 
was most active in the preparation and 
presentation of exhibits and corollary 
data for: 

» The PAA Fact Finding Hearings 
during the Spring of 1957. These hear- 
ings consumed several months of prep- 
aration and presentation. The presenta- 
tion of the pilots’ problems stressed 
among other things, working condi- 
tions, scheduling, rates of compensation, 
simulator and other training, listed 
accommodations, physical examination, 
copilot ATR’s, Furloughs and Filling 
of Vacancies. All in all, over 150 ex- 
hibits were prepared and discussed 

>» The EAL Presidential Emergency 
Board during the Spring and Summer 
of 1958. These proceedings stressed 
rules, wages, pensions, working condi- 
tions and crew complement for turbo- 
prop and turbo-jet aircraft with a 
resulting recommendation by the Board 
for the peaceful solution to the crew 
complement problems and _ approxi- 
mately a 15% increase in rates of 
compensation, pension costs and work- 
ing conditions. Nearly 350 exhibits were 
presented to the Board and discussed 
by approximately eighteen witnesses 

> The AAL Presidential Emergency 
Board during the Summer of 1958. 
The presentation stressed rates of com- 








_ As Wives See It: 
The Aviation Alphabet 
By W. R. Broocke 


Council 73 








The problem confronting most mar- 
ried people, according to the marriage 
counselors, is the lack of communica- 
tion between the parties. This does not 
mean that there is not an exchange of 
words. There is an abundance of that. 
But in the case of pilots, the terms 
used by them all too often lack a defi- 
nition that is understood by both them 
and their wives. 
These are the wives definitions: 
Trip: A strategic maneuver contrived 
with the connivance of manage- 
ment to get a man out of moving, 
painting, or attending a concert. 

ATC: A code word, probably meaning 
a saloon, used as a so-called ex- 
planation for not arriving in time 
for dinner. 


pensation, working conditions and rules 
for piston powered aircraft. The hear- 
ings were not completed because of 
procedural disputes and the Board 
recommended further negotiations by 
the parties— 

» The WAL Arbitration during the 
Summer and Fall of 1958. These hear- 
ings resulting from a withdrawal from 
service by the pilots, followed lengthy 
negotiations and mediation conferences. 
The presentations involved rates of 
compensation, rules, working condi- 
tions, international operations and pen- 
sions. Approximately 360 exhibits were 
prepared and presented. Nearly a 
dozen witnesses testified— 

» The WCA Fact Finding Hearings 
will be heard following this convention 
and will be presented to include rates 
of compensation for DC-3 aircraft, the 
establishment of an improved F-27 rate 
of compensation, working conditions, 
pension, and rules— 

>» The CBA Arbitration will be 
heard before January 1, 1959 and will 
be devoted to rates of compensation, 
duration and retroactivity. 

(Eprror’s Note: CBA top rate for 
first pilot was set at $1,258.94 on 
DC-3 effective 3/1/59 and $1,280.18 
effective 3/1/60. Top rate for copilot 
was set at $776 effective 3/1/59 and 
$781 effective 3/1/60. The contract is 
effective until 9/30/60.) 

Staff 

The staff of this department con- 
sists of William J. MacWilliams, Jr., 
Director; James R. Murphy, Adminis- 
trative Assistant; and secretarial: Do- 


lores Rzepka and Marge Schmidt. 





South: A vague geographical area 
where raven-haired, sloe-eyed, soft 
speaking, beautiful girls look with 
great favor on the same qualities 
in a man that make him a miser- 
able libidinous slob at home. 

North: A vague geographical area 
where flint eyed, brittle, immacu- 
lately tailored, beautiful girls look 
etc., ete. 

West: A vague geographical area 
where wide-eyed, blonde haired, 
large bosomed beautiful girls look 
etc., etc. 

East: There is no such place. 

Isobar: A cold saloon. 

Millibar: A saloon presided over by a 
girl named Millie. 

DC-7: An electrically operated air- 
plane with seven motors. 

Cb’s & PRT’s: Words used to describe 
a nervous disorder. When used 
together the disorder is of a magni- 
tude similar to DT’s. 
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Air Lines’ Mutual Aid Pact: 





Did CAB Protect Public Interest 


CAB Member Minetti In Dissenting Opinion Says Board Approval Of Air Line "Strike Benefit" 
Plan Is Adverse To The Public Interest And In Violation Of The Federal Aviation Act Of 1958. 


On May 20, 1959, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board approved the six-air line 
Mutual Aid Pact under which Amer- 
ican, Capital, Eastern, Pan American, 
Trans World, and United Air Lines 
will, in effect, pay each other strike 
benefits. The agreement, effective Oc- 
tober 20, 1958, and extending for a 
period of one year, provides for mutual 
assistance in the event any party's 
flight operations are shut down by 
reason of: (1) a strike called to en- 
force union demands in excess of or 
opposed to the recommendations of a 
Presidential Emergency Board ap- 
pointed under Section 10 of the Rail- 
way Labor Act; (2) a strike called 
before exhaustion of the pre-strike 
procedures of that Act, or (3) a strike 
which is otherwise unlawful. The bases 
of benefits due to the struck air line 
are the increased revenues of the other 
signatories attributable to the strike, 
less applicable direct added expense. 
Considerable questions of public interest 
and the legality of such a pact were 
involved in the hearings leading up to 
the decision. The Board’s approval was 
a split decision. Chairman Durfee, 
Vice Chairman Gurney, and members 
Denny and Hector approved. Member 
Minetti dissented and filed a minority 
opinion providing an excellent analysis 
of the nature and effect of the Board’s 
action, which he contended was not 
in the public interest and questioned 
whether it was within the board’s power. 
Because of the importance of the sub- 
ject and the fact it was given little pub- 
licity elsewhere, Mr. Minetti’s opinion 
is being reprinted verbatim by The Air 
Line Pilot. 


I cannot agree with the majority 
that this mutual aid agreement is 
neither adverse to the public interest 
nor in violation of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958. 


Under the Federal Aviation Act of 
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1958 (the Act), this Board cannot ap- 
prove any agreement between carriers 
which offends the Railway Labor Act 
or the public interest on which it is 
based, since air carrier certificates, 
under the Act, are conditioned on 
continued compliance with the Rail- 
way Labor Act. Since this agreement 
tends to make the collective bargain- 
ing process of the Railway Labor Act 
impotent, the agreement cannot be ap- 
proved by this Board. 


The Railway Labor Act envisages 
the mandatory practice and _proce- 
dure of collective bargaining as the 
only feasible method of preventing 
work stoppages in essential transporta- 
tion. In sharp contrast, because of the 
coercion it imposes on labor during 
and subsequent to the statutory ne- 
gotiating periods, this agreement will 
destroy the practice while retaining 
the procedure of collective bargaining. 
From the unfortunate opening declara- 
tion of hostilities,» through the provi- 
sions for enforcing Presidential Emer- 
gency Board recommendations, the 
agreement it premised on a proposition 
repugnant to the Railway Labor Act, 
namely, that labor-management dis- 
putes can only be resolved through 
the use of concerted economic force. 


The damage which this agreement 
does to the statutory processes of the 
Railway Labor Act is clear from the 
agreement itself and from the limited 


1. ‘‘WHEREAS, the parties and other airlines 
are — or faced with the threat of extreme 
ds made by representa- 

lives ‘of certain of the classes and crafts of their 
employees, as exemplified by the current dispute 
between certain of the parties and their mainten- 
ance and related employees, represented for the 
purpose of collective bargaining by the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, AFL-CIO (here- 
inafter called IAM), a controversy in which IAM 
has rejected and shown an utter disregard for the 
recommendations of the Emergency Board 122 ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States to 
investigate said dispute and has struck Capital 
Airlines and threatened to strike other carriers 
for their insistence upon substantial compliance 
with the terms of said recommendations, which 
action of the IAM tends to undermine the influ- 
ence, position and integrity of such Board and is 
destructive of the collective bargaining process; 

(Emphasis added.) 





factual information available to us. 
Even if we assume that our current 
information does not unequivocally 
establish the illegality of the agree- 
ment, an assumption which I cannot 
make, the majority’s failure to require 
an evidentiary hearing in order to ex- 
plore the critical issues raised by this 
agreement is totally inconsistent with 
the Board’s statutory obligations and 
is equivalent to an abuse of regulatory 
discretion. 

The Railway Labor Act,’ like re- 
lated statutes which form the basis for 
our national labor policy,* is_pre- 
dicated on the faith which Congress 
has placed in the ability of labor and 
management to resolve their disputes 
through sincere efforts to reach an 
agreement. It seeks to protect the pub- 
lic interest inherent in uninterrupted 
common carrier service by promoting a 
peaceful, friendly approach to labor- 
management disputes. 





2. ‘‘The purposes of the Act are: (1) To avoid 
any interruption to commerce or to the operation 
of any carrier engaged therein; (2) to forbid any 
limitation upon freedom of association among em- 
ployees or any denial, as a condition of employ- 
ment or otherwise, of the right of employees to 
join a labor organization; (3) to provide for the 
complete independence of carriers and of em- 
ployees in the matter of self-organization to carry 
out the purposes of this Act; (4) to provide for 
the prompt and orderly settlement of all disputes 
concerning rates of pay, rules, or working condi- 
tions; (5) to provide for the prompt and orderly 
settlement of all disputes growing out of grievances 
or out of the interpretations or application of 
agreements covering rates of pay, rules, or work- 
ing conditions.’’ 


— Labor Relations Act, 29 U.S.C.A. 
51: 

‘Experience has proved that protection by law of 
the right of employees to organize and bargain 
collectively safeguards commerce from injury, im- 
pairment or interruption, and promotes the flow 
of commerce by removing certain recognized 
sources of industrial strife and unrest, by en- 
couraging practices fundamental to the friendly 
adjustment of industral disputes arising out of 
differences as to wages, hours, or other working 
conditions, and by restoring equality of bargain- 
ing power between employers and employees. 


“It is declared to be the policy of the United 
States to eliminate the causes of certain substan- 
tial obstructions to the free flow of commerce and 
to mitigate and eliminate these obstructions when 
they have occurred by encouraging the practice 
and procedure of collective bargaining and by pro- 
tecting the exercise by workers of full freedom of 
association, self-organization, and designation of 
representatives of their own choosing, for the 
purpose of negotiating the terms and conditions of 
wa employment or other mutual aid or protec- 
ion.’’ 
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Every feature of the Railway Labor 
Act is aimed either at creating favor- 
able conditions for the conduct of col- 
lective bargaining or at prohibiting ob- 
stacles to its successful accomplish- 
ment. Thus, the Railway Labor Act 
guarantees to employees the right 
to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing, and provides, in the essential 
1934 amendments,* the means for com- 
pliance with its provision. 

Stated in another way, the Railway 
Labor Act promotes genuine collective 
bargaining and, consequently, labor 
peace, by nullifying the imbalance in 
bargaining power, between employer 
and employee, which economic con- 
centration had produced. Not only does 
the statute protect the employee's right 
to organize for bargaining purposes 
but, in addition, it requires manage- 
ment to confer in good faith with em- 
ployee elected representatives, a com- 
pulsion without which the right to 
organize and bargain would be an 
empty one. 

The necessity for this compulsion is 
clear. As the National Mediation Board 
has stated, “there can be no effective 
right to organize if it is to be enforced 
only with economic power.”® For these 
and other reasons,” then, the Railway 
Labor Act is an employee-protection 
statute as well as an overall plan for 
labor peace. Since both objectives are 
designed to be realized through genu- 
ine, good-faith collective bargaining, 
the emasculation of the bargaining 
process inherent in this agreement is 
adverse to the objectives of the Rail- 
way Labor Act. 

To ensure the attainment of its ob- 
jectives, the Railway Labor Act com- 
mands the parties to major disputes 
to take the following preliminary steps, 
without which no agreement could be 
reached, and freezes the use of eco- 
nomic weapons during the steps.* First, 
the Railway Labor Act requires direct 


4. Act of June 21, 1934, 48 Stat. 1185. In the 
words of Federal Coordinator of Transportation 
Eastman, a proponent of the legislation, the 
amendments were intended ‘‘to perfect what has 
been done’ in the Railway Labor Act of 1926. 
(Senate Hearings on S. 3266, 73rd Congress, 2nd 
Session, p, 10.) 


5. Administration of the Railway Labor Act by 
the National Mediation Board, 1934-1957, p. 3. 


6. While the Railway Labor Act prohibits unfair 
labor practices by employers, no comparable re- 
straints are imposed on employee activity. The 
only significant employee duties in the Railway 
Labor Act apply equally to employers. 


7. From the time of the notice of intended 
change in agreements which sets the Railway 
Labor Act’s machinery in motion, no change may 
be made in status quo wth respect to rates of 
pay, rules or working conditions for (1) 10 days 
after negotiations have collapsed and the services 
of the National Mediation Board have not been 
utilized, (2) for 30 days after notification by 
the National Mediation Board, if its services have 
been utilized, that its mediatory efforts have 
failed; or (3) in the event of establishment of an 
Emergency Board, for 30 days after the report 
to the President. 
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bargaining between the parties in a 
good-faith effort to adjust their dif- 
ferences. Second, when bilateral ef- 
forts to reach agreement have failed, 
on request of either party or on proffer 
of services by the National Mediation 
Board, the National Mediation Board 
will act as mediator, or counsellor, to 
both parties to the dispute. Third, in 
the event of continued failure by the 
parties to reach agreement after me- 
diation, the National Mediation Board 
must make every effort to induce the 
parties to submit their controversies to 
final and binding arbitration. Finally, 
where either of the parties declines to 
arbitrate and the National Mediation 
Board is of the judgment that an un- 
adjusted dispute threatens “substanti- 
ally to interrupt interstate commerce 
to a degree such as to deprive any sec- 
tion of the country of essential trans- 
portation service,’* the National Me- 
diation Board must notify the Presi- 
dent, who in his discretion may create 
an Emergency Board to investigate 
and report on the facts of the dispute. 

Examination of this agreement re- 
veals it to be contrary to the collective 
bargaining objectives of the Railway 
Labor Act in two fundamental re- 
spects. One, it imposes compulsory 
multi-employer bargaining without em- 
ployee consent. Two, it substitutes re- 
liance on economic force for the good- 
faith bargaining required by the Rail- 
way Labor Act. 


Multi-Employer Bargaining 

Whether the majority considers 
multi-employer bargaining desirable or 
undesirable, its review of this agree- 
ment is circumscribed by the prohibi- 
tion of the Railway Labor Act against 
the imposition of multi-employer bar- 
gaining on unwilling employees. This 
the National Mediation Board has 
found.*® Moreover, the language of the 
statute permits no other reasonable 
construction and the statutory prohibi- 
tion has been recognized by airline 
spokesmen.’° 

The wisdom of this prohibition is 
apparent. Any tendency to hinge the 
entire operation of the nation’s 
airlines on the success of a single 
negotiation increases the danger of 
a nationwide transportation paralysis, 
particularly where the expanded scope 
of negotiation is involuntary. Cer- 
tainly, where multi-employer negotia- 
tions are compulsory, the change in 

8. Section 10, Railway Labor Act, 


9. National Mediation Board, 6th Annual Re- 
port, pp. 4, 5. 


10. See Statements of Mr. Tipton, then General 
Counsel for the Air Transport Association of 
America, in informal hearing on Agreement C.A.B. 

No. 530, Transcript, pp. 56-63. 


relative economic bargaining strength, 
as well as the hardened attitudes which 
compulsion produces, can entirely 
frustrate not only the machinery but 
the very purposes of the Railway Labor 
Act. Ironically, I might add, where one 
carrier negotiates for the industry, an 
industry-wide work stoppage might 
well occur, even though a threatened 
work stoppage on the routes of that 
carrier alone would not justify the 
creation of an Emergency Board." 

Past experience with the Airlines’ 
Negotiating Committee, a bargaining 
agency for the industry established in 
1945, illustrates the dangers of compul- 
sory multi-employer bargaining. That 
committee unquestionably prevented an 
early settlement of a wage dispute be- 
tween the Air Line Pilots Association on 
the one hand and American and TWA 
on the other. Although the Air Line 
Pilots Association had accepted a Na- 
tional Mediation Board proffer of 
arbitration, both carriers declined, de- 
manding that negotiations be con- 
ducted on an industry-wide basis 
through the Airlines’ Negotiating Com- 
mittee. The result was both unfortun- 
ate and unnecessary. As an Emergency 
Board noted.** 


the mediation and ar- 

bitration policies of the Railway 
Labor Act did not have a fair 
chance to work out their peaceful 
and amicable results because of 
the controversy over industry-wide 
bargaining. Had this dispute been 
handled promptly when it arose 
in the summer of 1945, it might 
well have been settled before the 
question of joint bargaining be- 
came acute - 

The Airlines’ Negotiating Commit- 
tee agreement was approved by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board under section 
412 without an evidentiary hearing. 
Such a hearing would have revealed 
that prior to Board approval, the Com- 
mittee attempted to force industry- 
wide bargaining on the pilots. 

In spite of this earlier experience, 
and in the face of the available facts 
which point to compulsory multi-em- 
ployer bargaining, the majority has 
blindly approved the mutual aid agree- 
ment before us without attempting to 
explore or resolve the strong likelihood 
that multi-employer payments to a 





11. Not all air transportation work stoppages 
affect essential transportation. Note, for example, 
the 108-day Western Airlines strike in 1958, where 
the National Mediation Board declined to call for 
the creation of a Presidential Emergency Board. 
Other situations can be envisioned where, because 
of unaffected competitive services or the limited 
service scope of the struck airline, a work stoppage 
would not affect essential transportation. 


12. Emergency Board Report, July 7, 1946. 
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negotiating carrier constitute the price 
for multi-employer representation. 
Certainly the ultimatum" issued by 
Capital to the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists (Machinists) on 
October 22, 1958, two days subsequent 
to the effective date of this agreement 
and prior to the date on which it was 
filed with the Board, requires an ex- 
amination. From the context of state- 
ments made by the President of Capi- 
tal to us on October 21, 1958, it is 
reasonable to assume that the ultima- 
tum was issued on behalf of other 
airlines, as well, and in reliance on the 
economic strength furnished by this 
agreement.'* If, because of this agree- 
ment, the hostile attitude displayed by 
the parties at the time of the Capital 
ultimatum (an attitude in sharp con- 
trast to the forebearance and absence 
of bitterness noted in Emergency Board 
Report No. 122),'° will continue in 
the future, the purposes of the Railway 
Labor Act will be entirely frustrated. 
In the majority’s view there is no 
evidence whatsoever that any work 
stoppage was prolonged because of 
this mutual aid agreement or the at- 
titudes engendered by it.'® The major- 
ity also points to the ultimate settle- 
ment of the dispute between Capital 
and the Machinists on terms favorable 
to the employees as evidence of the 
innocuousness of the agreement and 
its inability to enable carriers to hold 
out longer.'' The latter argument, of 
course, seems somewhat inconsistent 
with the former. But whether cr not 
the agreement prolonged the Capital 
strike, and it appears that it did, the 
Railway Labor Act is concerned with 
prevention of work stoppages, and not 
with the settlement of disputes on terms 
particularly favorable to either side. In 
fact, one of the basic difficulties with 
this agreement, as with the earlier Air- 
lines’ Negotiating Committee agree- 
ment, is the tendency to make belliger- 
ents of negotiators. The almost inevita- 
ble result of the hostile attitudes pro- 
duced by such agreements is the ulti- 


13. See Washington Post and Times Herald 
(October 23, 1958): 

‘‘Negotiations to settle the Capital Arilines 
mechanics’ strike collapsed yesterday as both sides 
in the dispute took an increasingly hostile attitude. 

‘“‘Hopes for an early resumption of operations 
by the Washington-based airline faded in the face 
of these developments: 

‘‘Capital issued an ultimatum to the 2474 strik- 
ing members of the International Association of 
Machinists and scaled down its offer of wage in- 
creases by one cent an hour for every day the 
strike continues. 

“The union angrily rejected the ul‘matum and 
branded it as ‘insulting.’ 

‘Federal Mediator Francis A. O’Neill said the 
two sides had ‘agreed to disagree’ and the nego- 
tiations were stalled on ‘dead center.’ He said 
there was no point in continuing the conference.’’ 


14. Transcript of Board Conference with Presi- 
a Baker, October 21, 1958, pp. 13, 14, 15, 
6, 20. 


15. Report No. 122, p. 178. 
16. Majority Opinion, p. 5. 
17. Ibid., p. 8, note 19, 
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mate concession by one party, after a 
work stoppage, to terms highly favor- 
able to the other party. 

The Railway Labor Act, in contrast, 
contemplates the complete avoidance 
of work stoppages through mutual 
agreement, rather than the ultimate 
surrender of one side to the other. It 
is noteworthy that, while the carrier 
parties to the negotiations reported in 
Emergency Board No. 122 were pre- 
paring for all-cut conflict, the Machin- 
ists and United sat down, in an atmos- 
phere of mutual confidence and trust, 
and worked out an agreement satis- 
factory to both sides'* without a work 
stoppage and the consequent public 
inconvenience. Similar preparation for 
peace might have avoided the Capital 
work stoppage as well. 


Effect On The Duty To Negotiate 

On its face, it is evident that reliance 
by the carriers on their combined eco- 
nomic power to enforce Emergency 
Board recommendations, instead of the 
good-faith bargaining required by the 
Railway Labor Act, will violate that 
statute. 

As previously indicated, negotiations 
in good faith are essential to the suc- 
cess of the statutory plan. In the lan- 
guage of a recent decision,'® ‘Such 
compliance (with the mandatory bar- 
gaining provisions of the Railway La- 
bor Act) cannot be merely perfunctory. 
‘Good faith exhaustion of the possi- 
bility of agreement is required to fulfill 
it.’ (Emphasis added; footnote 
omitted. ) 

The National Mediation Board, in 
the past, has deplored the lack of 
maturity in air transport employer- 
employee relations, as evidenced by the 
frequent failure of the parties to resolve 
issues in good faith negotiations prior 
to mediation.*° Yet, in the negotiations 
current at the time of execution of the 
agreement before us, no carrier,”’ with 
the exception of Eastern,?? made any 
counteroffer until after the Emergency 
Board proceeding.** Despite the ab- 
sence of early good faith bargaining, a 

18. Oral Argument Transcript, pp. 127-129. 

19. American Airlines, Inc. vs. Air Line Pilots 
Association, 43 L.R.R.M. 2402 (December 12, 

20. Administration of the Railway Labor Act by 
the National Mediation Board, 1934-1957; page 14. 

21. The negotiations concerned involved six air- 
lines and the International Association of Machin- 
ists. Three of the airlines, Capital, Eastern, and 
TWA are parties to the agreement under discus- 
sion. Of the six, only Capital suffered a work 
stoppage. Agreement has now been reached by 
International Association of Machinists on the one 
hand and each of the six airlines on the other. 
The terms of the agreement are, of course, un- 
known to this Board. The reasons why National, 
Northeast and Northwest have declined to become 
parties to this mutual aid agreement have not 
been furnished to the Board. 

22. Eastern offered substantially less than the 
amount recommended by the Emergency Board; 
Oral Argument Transcript, p. 127. 

23. Oral Argument Transcript, pp. 126-127. 


fact which was noted with concern by 
the Emergency Board,** the carrier 
parties to this agreement characterized 
all requests made by labor, as well as 
those yet to be made, as “extreme and 
unreasonable.” Whether the carriers 
had agreed to make no counteroffers, 
as was suggested in oral argument,” 
and whether any such pact laid the 
foundation for thé instrument now be- 
fore the Board, is impossible to deter- 
mine from the meager information 
currently available to us. It is clear 
that any aggravation of the present 
tendency to defer genuine collective 
bargaining until a work stoppage is 
imminent will seriously impair the 
collective bargaining process. 

It is clear, too, that this agreement 
will produce that result, since the in- 
centives offered by the agreement do 
not become operative until the pre- 
liminary steps required by the Railway 
Labor Act have been exhausted pro- 
cedurally (though not substantively), 
and until an Emergency Board has 
issued recommendations. The purpose 
of the agreement is to provide the com- 
bined economic power to enforce set- 
tlement of labor disputes on whatever 
terms an Emergency Board may rec- 
ommend. The agreement thus aims at 
perpetuation of the tendency to defer 
bargaining until the issuance of an 
Emergency Board report, since its only 
effect on present bargaining practices 
is to make them more attractive. 


This increased use of Emergency 
Board recommendations as a carrier’s 
first counteroffer is an unequivocal vio- 
lation of the bargaining mandate of 
the Railway Labor Act, since the stat- 
ute requires good-faith bargaining be- 
fore the creation of an Emergency 
Board. No carrier can know, during 
the negotiating period which precedes 
the establishment of an Emergency 
Board, what recommendations an 
Emergency Board will make or even 
if the creation of an Emergency Board 
will be recommended. As a_ practical 
matter then, the carrier cannot freely 
bargain in good faith if it intends to 
rely on Emergency Board recommenda- 
tions, since it would thereby risk offer- 
ing its employees more than the Emer- 
gency Board will ultimately recommend. 
The absence of good-faith bargaining 
during this period, however, is in flat 
violation of the Railway Labor Act. 
The result is well described in language 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
which has said: “Where negotiation is 
not entered into in good faith, where 


24. See Emergency Board Report No. 122, p. 9: 
‘‘We regret and deplore the fact that there was 
not more effective bargaining on wages prior to 
the creation of this Board.’’ 


25. Oral Argument Transcript, pp. 126, 127. 
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there is no real give and take, there is 
no collective bargaining.””® 

The majority argues that, since the 
mutual aid agreement does not entirely 
insulate a struck carrier against loss, 
ample incentive will remain for each 
carrier to bargain freely and earnestly 
during the periods designed for that 
purpose. The reasoning would be more 
impressive were it not for the fact that 
the carriers, heretofore, have been re- 
luctant to engage in genuine bargaining 
until the eleventh hour. Since contem- 
plation of unrecompensed total loss, in 
the event of shut down, did not deter 
the carriers from engaging in such poor 
bargaining practices in the past, the 
financial security offered by this mutual 
aid agreement can only reduce the in- 
centive to bargain. 

To evaluate the full impact of this 
agreement on future collective bargain- 
ing, it is imperative that we know all 
the circumstances under which it will 
be effective. Obviously, if the carriers 
can invoke this agreement during any 
strike, the threat to the continued ex- 
istence of genuine collective bargaining 
in the air transport industry will be 
considerably heightened. 

Looking at the precise terms of this 
agreement, we find it operative in the 
event of a strike: (1) called for reasons 
“which include the enforcement of de- 
mands in excess of or opposed to the 
recommendations of a board established 
by the President of the United States 
under section 10 of the Railway Labor 
Act and applicable to such party” (em- 
phasis added) ; (2) “called before the 
employees on strike shall have exhaust- 
ed the procedures of the Railway Labor 
Act,” or (3) “which is otherwise un- 
lawful.” 

The judicial remedies which the car- 
riers gratuitously commend to the un- 
ions in the event that carrier practices 
exceed the scope of this agreement are 
available also to the carriers in the 
event of strikes called for reasons out- 
lined in (2) and (3) above. We have 
been furnished with no reason*’ for be- 
lieving that these judicial remedies, if 
adequate for the employees will not be 
adequate to protect the carriers against 
unlawful employee activity. If the rem- 
edies are inadequate, the cure lies in 
corrective legislation and not in the 


Written Trade Agreements in Collective Bar- 
raining; ; N.L.R.B_ Bulletin No. 4, November 1939, 
13. 


27. Transcript, pp. 95, 96. One possible explana- 
tion appears in the uncompleted oral argument 
discussion of the American strike and its rela- 
tionship to this agreement; a perhaps unintended 
implication exists there that unlawful strikes are 
those which have not been judicially declared to 
be lawful. Another explanation may lie in the 
possibility that a determination of illegality by 
an airline or airlines, under this agreement, does 
not, like a judicial determination, have for its 
purpose the prevention of strikes but the ultimate 
settlement of strikes on preconceived terms. 
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vigilante activity inherent in the agree- 
ment. 

As urgently as the actual operation of 
provisions (2) and (3) preceding need 
evidentiary explanation, the most ob- 
jectionable is provision (1) which re- 
lates to Emergency Board recommenda- 
tions. For the effect of the word “in- 
clude” in (1) is to make the agreement 
operative in any strike effecting any 
of the carrier parties. It may be in- 
voked in aid of an employer whether 
or not (a) the employer has exhausted 
the remedies of the Railway Labor Act; 
(b) an Emergency Board has been es- 
tablished; or (c) the employer will 
himself accept the Emergency Board 
recommendations. This mutual aid 
agreement, then, in threatening eco- 
nomic warfare unless employees ac- 
cept any and all Emergency Board 
findings, amends the Railway Labor 
Act’s statutory plan in a manner which, 
from an employer’s point of view, is 
just as effective as the elimination of 
the statute. This agreement has from 
an employer viewpoint all of the ad- 
vantages of compulsory arbitration 
with none of its disadvantages; while 
Emergency Board recommendations 
will in contemplation be economically 
binding on employees, the carriers un- 
der the terms of the agreement will 
be under no compulsion to accept 
them.?® 

While it might be argued, for ex- 
ample, that the absence of payments to 
American, for the period of its strike, 
proves that the agreement will not be 
operative in any and all circumstances, 
this argument in my opinion is unper- 
suasive. As hereinabove indicated, un- 
der the letter of the agreement, the 
right to payments is not confined to 
circumstances specifically enumerated. 
Moreover, it is highly probable that if 
American is to continue a party to 
the agreement, it will be paid subse- 
quent to the issuance of this opinion. 
In any event, since the threat of this 
agreement hung over the recent nego- 
tiations between American and _ its 
employees, the agrement was operative 
whether or not American will be paid. 

The naked question presented then 
is whether this Board will approve the 
agreement even if operative in any 

28. Acceptance of all Emergency Board recom- 
mendations would be the near equivalent of agree- 
ing to compulsory arbitration, a process to which 
the carriers as a whole do not appear to be at- 
tracted. See American. Aviation, February 23, 1959, 
at page 37: 

“Constructive discussions, but little chance of 
action, seems to sum up Labor Secretary Mitchell’s 
recent airline labor meeting. Management asked 
amendments to Railway Labor Act—secret ballot 
in strike votes, ban on jurisdictional strikes, time 
limit on length of mediation, no secondary boy- 
cotts. Airline labor leaders want no changes. Some 
carriers favor compulsory arbitration, but majority 
oppose it, as do unions. Congressional action on 
amendments is very unlikely this year. Airlines 


give higher priority to working out some form of 
group bargaining with unions.’’ 


strike, no matter how it is motivated, 
or whenever it occurs. The majority, 
in pointing to the legal remedies which 
were available to unions prior to t! 
entry of this order,*® answers the que 
tion in the affirmative. It is difficuit 
to understand, however, how remedies 
which are inadequate for carrier pur- ! 
poses will suffice to safeguard the in- 
terest of employees, let alone the public, 
in the event of carrier activities which 
violate the Railway Labor Act. Aside 
from the differences in the nature of 
judicial relief which must be obtained, 
employees vis-a-vis employers, in the 
event of violation of the Railway La- 
bor Act,*° the employees, because of 
the majority’s approval of this agree- 
ment, may well be required to pursue 
their remedies with this Board before 
judicial relief is granted.*' If so, at 
least some question arises as to whether 
the majority’s action has immunized 
carrier activity under the agreement 
from immediate or ultimate redress by 
the employees under the Railway La- 
bor Act, prior to specific Board disap- 
proval. 

Whatever the employees’ remedies 
may be, we cannot approve this agree- 
ment as not in violation of the Federal 
Aviation Act, the Railway Labor Act, 
or the public interest in either, if it 
permits, encourages, or results in car- 
rier activities which violate either sta- 
tute. Under our authority, it is not 
enough to say that the employees have 
ample remedies in the event of unlaw- 
ful carrier activity. We are without 
power to approve any agreement be- 
tween carriers which has resulted or 
will result in unlawful activity. In the 
absence of information responsive to 
the many questions arising under this 
agreement, we must disapprove it. 


"Sauce for the Goose" 

Neither the carriers nor the majority 
concede that a transportation necessity 
must be established before this agree- 
ment can be approved. I, on the other 
hand, do not concede that there can 
be a transportation justification for an 
agreement which is so clearly repug- 
nant to the purposes of the Railway 


Labor Act. 


This issue needn’t be resolved in 
view of the antitrust law implications 
inherent in the agreement, implications 
which have always, in this Board’s 
view, required affirmative justifica- 


29. Majority Opinion, p. 8. 


0. The carriers’ remedy in the event of failure 
to negotiate in good faith is injunction. (American 
Airlines, Inc, vs. Air Line Pilots Association, 
supra.) Employees, on the other hand, must obtain 
a decree compelling specific performance of the 
carriers’ statutory —. (Virginian Ry. vs. 
Federation, 300 U.S. 515.) 


31. Cf. Brotherhood of Railways vs. Railway 
Retirement Board, 239 F. 2d 37 (1956). 
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tion.*? Such questions are always pres- 
ent where competitors agree to share 
excess earnings. Sharing profits with a 
competitor, like playing marbles “for 
fun” rather than “for keeps,” is entire- 
ly inconsistent with the concept of 
vigorous competition between rivals. 
The carriers have been certificated to 
compete with, not subsidize each other. 
Air carrier subsidy, if necessary, will 
be granted by the Government as pro- 
vided by Congress in section 406 of 
the Act. 


In spite of the need for justification, 
no transportation necessity has been es- 
tablished. The carriers assert that since 
unions provide economic assistance to 
each other during strikes or lockouts, 
the maxim “sauce-for-the-goose-is- 
sauce-for-the-gander” provides the 
equity for comparable mutual aid 
among carriers. But we have no evi- 
dence of assistance given by other un- 
ions to the Machinists in the strike 
against which this agreement was first 
directed. The only assistance to the 
Machinists in the Capital strike was the 
payment of $10 per week out of their 
own strike fund.** That assistance 
neither furnishes the economic strength 
to prolong a strike nor justifies the pay- 
ment of huge sums to a struck carrier 
to enable it to resist employee requests. 
To state the proposition is to reject it. 


"The Record" 

The majority blindly denies that the 
foregoing clear indications of violation 
of the Railway Labor Act unequivo- 
cally establish the agreement’s illegality. 
Accordingly, the majority is forced to 
reconcile its grant of approval with dis- 
charge of its statutory investigative 
duties by a three step reasoning process. 
First in its “painstaking rev iew?34 the 
majority leans heavily on the failure of 
“the record” to provide unequivocal 
evidence of illegality. Second, the ma- 
jority states that the Board must ap- 
prove agreements under section 412 of 
the Act, in the absence of facts which 
affirmatively and unequivocally estab- 
lish the agreement as in violation of the 
Act. Third, in recognition of the fac- 
tual deficiencies of “the record,” the 
majority imposed various conditions to 
its approval of the agreement. 

Plainly, there is no “record” in this 
proceeding, nor can the transcript of 
oral argument be reasonably so desig- 

32. Cf. Majority frye, See Is- 
brandtsen vs. U.S. 211 F. 2a Bi, Bt (2a Cir, 1954): 

the aaeney entrusted with the duty to 
protect the public interest (must) scrutinize the 
agreement to make sure that the conduct thus 
legalized does not invade the prohibitions of the 
antitrust laws any more than is necessary to serve 
the purposes of the regulatory statute.’’ (Empha- 
sis supplied.) 

33. Oral Argument Transcript, p. 142. 

34. Majority Opinion, p. 16. 
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nated. Oral arguments neither resolve, 
nor are they designed to resolve, factual 
questions. Since the majority argues 
that this agreement must be approved 
in the absence of facts which affirma- 
tively and unequivocally establish its 
illegality, a refusal by the majority to 


" provide an opportunity for evidentiary 


development of those facts is indefen- 
sible. Further, no one can argue that 
action on the agreement could not 
await more precise administrative fact- 
finding processes since section 412 
agreements do not require approval 
prior to effectuation. 

To assert that we must immediately 
approve agreements between carriers in 
the absence of affirmative facts clearly 
establishing illegality not only rules out 
the evidentiary process for section 412 
agreements but conflicts, as well, with 
past attiudes toward the review of those 
agreements. We have repeatedly assert- 
ed that “where an agreement has... 
elements which are plainly repugnant 
to established antitrust principles, ap- 
proval should not be granted unless 
there is a clear showing that the agree- 
ment is required by a serious transpor- 
tation need, or in order to secure im- 
portant public benefits.”** I can see no 
reason for maintaining that a clear 
showing of illegality must be made by 
opponents of an agreement in one in- 
stance, and a clear showing of necessity 
must be made by proponents in an- 
other. If the difference is the immuni- 
zation from the sanctions of other stat- 
utes which may be given by our 
approval, it must be recognized that 
Board approval here grants antitrust 
law immunity. It must be recognized, 
too, that while we have no power to 
grant Railway Labor Act immunity, 
the possibility that this Board may have 
exclusive primary jurisdiction over fu- 
ture allegations of Railway Labor Act 
violations because of this agreement 
may produce the same result.** Plainly, 
regardless of the burden of proof, the 
fact of the matter is that we cannot 
approve any agreement, unless we are 
completely satisfied with its legality. 

The majority’s imposition of various 
conditions to its approval in no way 
substitutes for that satisfaction. On the 
contrary, the very necessity for imposi- 
tion of conditions speaks eloquently for 
the majority’s dissatisfaction with the 
agreement as written and with the ma- 
jority’s lack of knowledge of the car- 
riers’ past and future operation there- 
under. Astonishingly, in one of its 
conditions, the majority has stated that 


35. Local Cartage Agreement Case, 15 CAB 
851, 853 (1952). 


36. See Brotherhood of Railways vs. Railroad 
Retirement Board (supra). 


its approval shall not affect the rights 
of management or labor under the 
Railway Labor Act. The majority is 
required to decide, however, whether 
the agreement has operated or will 
operate in violation of the Railway La- 
bor Act. If the agreement has had or 
will have that effect, it clearly affects 
the rights of employees adversely under 
that statute. The’ majority, then, has 
approved the agreement as not in viola- 
tion of the Railway Labor Act, while, 
at the same time, denying that past or 
future violations of the Railway Labor 
Act have received or will receive the 
majority’s blessing. If this approach is 
correct, then any section 412 agreement 
may be mechanically approved by sub- 
stituting for factual analysis an admoni- 
tion not to break the law. I cannot 
believe that Congress intended that we 
employ any such mechanical process 
or that our concept of administrative 
machinery take such a literal turn. 

An unwillingness to hear evidence 
before rendering a decision is more 
consistent with laissez-faire concepts 
than with regulatory responsibility. As 
a regulatory body, it is our duty to be 
fully informed before deciding matters 
so clothed with the public interest. 

We cannot approve agreements such 
as the one before this Board by plead- 
ing the absence of facts when the facts 
are available. Here, in spite of a prima 
facie indication that the agreement is 
repugnant to the purposes of the Rail- 
way Labor Act, the majority has grant- 
ed its approval, not on an insufficient 
record, but in the total absence of any 
evidentiary record. In addition, this de- 
ficiency is aggravated by the fact that 
Bureau Counsel, normally the sole 
spokesman for the public interest, has 
neither participated in oral argument 
nor filed a statement of position. 

From all of the foregoing, I conclude 
that “this mutual aid agreement must 
be disapproved as adverse to the public 
interest. The agreement strikes at the 
heart of the policy of the Railway 
Labor Act, a statute which embodies 
the wisdom acquired through years of 
trial and error in labor legislation. The 
public interest inherent in uninterrupt- 
ed air transportation is not served by 
permitting management to pit itself 
openly and adamantly against good- 
faith bargaining with its employees. Air 
transportation will continue to progress 
only in an atmosphere of mutual man- 
agement-labor respect and cooperation. 
It will not do so by permitting air 
carriers, in a private agreement, to re- 
write the Railway Labor Act by silenc- 
ing the employee’s voice in the deter- 
mination of his wages and conditions 
of employment.” 
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Al ONG [HE INE With The Air Line Pilots 
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The 20-Year Pin of deceased Capt. 
Bill Angell, Local Council 32, Detroit, 
was presented recently in Washington 
to his son, Bill, Jr. Capt. Angell died 


as the result of a heart attack shortly 





Meet Your Officers: 


before he was to have been presented 
the pin. Pictured is Capital President 
David H. Baker making the presenta- 
tion while Capt. Angell’s daughter, 
Lynn, and wife, Ellen, look on. 








APT. EDMUND P. RORDAM 
(EAL) is the Vice-President of 
ALPA Region II. 


Capt. Rordam joined Eastern Air 


Lines in. 1940, but his career was in- 
terrupted by World War II. He 
served four years with the Atlantic 
Fleet before returning to Eastern in 
1946. Upon his return he became 
active in ALPA and in his words 
has taken part in the “usual hodge 
podge of ALPA activities” in addi- 
tion to serving as Local Council 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman of the 
Negotiating Committee and now 
Vice-President. 

Capt. Rordam is active in the 
Naval Reserve, and what little time 
is left after his flying, his Naval 
obligations and his ALPA duties is 
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devoted to fly fishing and to his wife 
and two children. His son, E. P. 
Rordam, Jr., 17, is a student at St. 
Leo College, Fla., and an excellent 
baseball player. His daughter, 20- 
year-old Miss Anna Laura Rordam 
is a legal stenographer. 

His flying began in 1936, and a 
year later he completed training at 
the Pensacola, Fla., Naval Air Sta- 
tion and was designated a Naval 
Aviator. He served three years with 
the Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbor 
prior to joining Eastern. 

Before his interest in flying con- 
vinced him piloting was his life’s 
career, Capt. Rordam attended 
Louisiana State University for three 
years to study Aeronautical Engi- 
neering. 


The Vice-President 


into 
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20-Year Pin Presented to Son of Deceased Captain 


Pilot Authors: 
What About the Weather 


The June, 1959, issue of Reader’s 
Digest carries another article by R. N. 
(Bob) Buck, well-known TWA pilot 
and author. The current article is en- 
titled, “What About the Weather Cap- 
tain.” It is one of a series, which origin- 
ally appeared in Air Facts and has been 
reprinted by the Digest in which Bob 
has taken complicated technical sub- 
jects and reduced them to interesting 
reading which the layman can under- 
stand. These articles have done an ex- 
cellent job in pointing out to the gener- 
al public the need for such things as 
water inerting, airborne radar, ap- 
proach lights, and many other Associa- 


tion projects. 
Cockpit 


The new magazine, Airlift, is carry- 
ing a column by Capt. J. D. Smith, 
long active in ALPA air safety activi- 
ties. The column, entitled Cock pit, deals 
with pilot problems and is written for 
both pilots and industry personnel. 

Capt. Smith is ALPA Region I Air 


Safety Chairman, chairman of the 


ALPA Air Traffic Control Committee, 
a member of the runway visual range 
committee and takes part in many other 
safety activities. 


) duals 
Edmund P. Rordam, V. P. Reg. Il 
the jet age. He flew the first revenue 
Electra from Miami to Newark on 
Jan. 4, 1959, in a block to block 


time of 2 hours 58 minutes. He is 


currently flying the Electra on the 


Miami to Montreal run. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON: 








Human Factors 
In Air Safety 






By Capt. J. D. Alexander 
CALPA 


The Author Offers Some Valuable Tips On Preservation Of 
Physical And Mental Health That Help Reduce Accidents. 


CCIDENT Investigation practices 
and techniques range from poor 
to good depending on the country in- 
volved. Regardless of the country or 
method, however, 48 per cent is the 
LOWEST sstatistical figure for acci- 
dents caused by pilot error, so this is 
accepted as being reasonably accurate. 
This figure is too HIGH. Courses in 
Accident Investigation are being ac- 
celerated to educate more investigators 
in improved investigation techniques 
for detecting cause factors of accidents 
in order to institute an effective pre- 
vention program which will reduce it. 
There are often “root” causes of 
simple or complex nature which play 
a leading role in pilot error accidents. 
This article will discuss a number of 
these. Because of the complexity of 
human nature it is usual that, although 
present, they either are not realized or 
are concealed. 

Since the highest percentage of pilot 
error accidents occur during the ap- 
proach to land—when the work load 
is heaviest and the thinking time the 
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shortest—suffice it to say that a clear 
mind and a healthy body are prime 
pilot requisites. The increased respon- 
sibility being heralded in on the com- 
mercial jet age automatically necessi- 
tates a hitch in our britches regarding 
our health and welfare. Surely we do 
not intend basking in complacency 
with a record such as that quoted in 
the first paragraph. The eradication of 
human error is a man-sized job, but I 
do not know of a more capable group 
than ours to give it a whirl. 


Angels come in two categories— 
dead or alive—and the information in- 
cluded hereunder is intended to in- 
crease the longevity of the latter type 
in aviation. Human factors which af- 
fect safety include neuropsychiatric 
disorders such as psychoneurosis, emo- 
tional instability, fatigue, psychosis, 
disorientation, fatigue emotion, trial 
and error vs. direct learning, interfer- 
ence of habit pattern, motivation and 
emotion and emotional adjustment. 
Other factors such as heat, cold, ex- 
ercise, sleep, rest, diet, alcohol, tobacco 


and drugs effectively lower efficiency. 
A brief explanation of these may help 
each of us to measure ourselves—since 
each one of us is affected by one or a 
combination of these factors. 


Neuropsychiatric and Nervous 
System Disorders 

A certain number of us have an un- 
healthy way of reacting to stress. So 
you do not like thunderstorms or you 
hate your wife. This causes internal 
psychic pressure which results in mal- 
adjustment. How do you know this 
psychic pressure? Well, apprehension is 
one symptom. Another is overemphasis 
of various types in emotional conflict. 
e.g. So your First Officer is a little dull, 
but did his mistake warrant a fit of 
rage like a clap of thunder? Or, on an 
instructional flight, because the trainee 
descends ten feet below the minimum 
altitude, the instructor grinds his teeth, 
changes fourteen colors, splutters and 
fumes, sags limply in his seat waving 
his hands weakly and explains to the 
student he has just written his own 
obituary. This behavior does not indi- 
cate superior supervisory ability. Quite 
the contrary—this man is sick and does 
not know it. The old adage “blind 
with rage” is a reality in the first ex- 
ample. Because of the outburst, a sud- 
den rush of blood to the face and head 
causes temporary blindness as in a 
redout, and a possible near miss results. 
Also, now that you are all steamed up 
and cannot see or think straight, you 
forget the fuel cocks or wheels. Who 
can say it has not happened? 

The most common complants from 
psychoneurotic cases are: excessive 
anxiety and fatigue, gastro-intestinal 
symptoms, insomnia and hyperactivity 
of the sympathetic system (this inter- 
esting system will be discussed later) 
which produces excessive perspiration, 
palpitation and extra systoles. If a good 
night’s sleep does not revive your vim 
and vigor, if you have a feeling some- 
thing terrible might happen, if you get 
a knot in your stomach and a couple of 
shots do not relax it, or if you suffer 
from morning sickness and you are 
a male, or if you go to bed real late 
because you cannot sleep anyway, you 
are sick and do not know it. Excessive 
perspiration, palpitations, and extra 
systoles cause red faces for two rea- 
sons: the obvious one of course, is 
who would not have a red face when 
sweating buckets in a cool plane in 
the middle of winter? Actually its noth- 
ing to be ashamed of, but your neu- 
rosis is showing. 


We all know a few individuals who 
use alcohol indiscriminately. Here are 
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lads who are not only very sick but are 
headed for serious trouble, for a survey 
of a group of emotionally unstable 
pilots who drank excessively showed 
that 75 per cent were grounded per- 
manently. Statistics are fairly conclusive 
that these men cannot win in the long 
run. The bad thing about alcohol, 
when it becomes chronic, is that even- 
tually you resign your job because of 
your fear (caused by emotional insta- 
bility) of being stopped and charged 
with drunken driving while proceeding 
to the airport to take your flight. In 
this predicament you are soon broke 
and unable to maintain the high cost 
of an alcoholic so vou join AA, which 
is considered to be starting at the bot- 
tom. For those of use who yet have 
time to retrace our misplaced steps, a 
later section explains why we should 
start now. 

The adjustment of psychiatric cases 
is quite difficult. First the medical of- 
ficer must enjoy the complete confi- 
dence of the pilots ... ??? Observations 
may show that a pilot is becoming a 
bit wingy—there may be a change in 
his appearance, speech behavior, or loss 
of keenness for flight duty and poor 
judgment in decisions. He may take to 
drinking. This is where some soul 
searching is a good idea. Many pilots 
with neurotic tendencies or incipient 
disturbances would profit by psychiatric 
treatment, and, as they are rarely 
aware of the trouble within themselves, 
need help. Why would they profit by a 
trip to a head shrinker? Well, as an 
example, a pilot began feeling severe 
nervous tension and fatigue. He started 
drinking in public in uniform. Medi- 
cal interviews revealed tempermental 
incompatibility with his wife, extra- 
marital relations, loyalty to his children 
which prevented divorce, financial wor- 
ries from overspending. Psychotherapy 
and a new location enabled him to 
continue his duties adequately although 
his emotional conflict persisted. A non- 
fatal accident precipitated heavier 
drinking which caused his release from 
his Company. After obtaining a di- 
vorce and a position with another air- 
line, he finally crashed, killing all pas- 
sengers and himself. This tragedy might 
have been averted by psychiatric treat- 
ment taken early, before his problems 
became unmanageable. 

Emotional tensions resulting from 
the prolonged exercise of courage in 
adversity, or the inhibition and suppres- 
sion of domestic or other conflicts, are 
perhaps the most important elements 
of stress. Unusual stresses on the or- 
gans of vision and hearing may also 
contributed to neuro-psychiatric dis- 
orders. If you are feeling the effects of 
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any of the preceding and your holidays 
are due, by all means use them to best 
advantage—they may help you immeas- 
urably. A 7,000 mile automobile tour is 
not recommended. 


Ulcers, Kidney Stones and Diabetes 

Who’s got an ulcer or a sensitive 
stomach? That seems like a foolish 
question, doesn’t it? Mainly because 
you think it isn’t anyone’s business. Ac- 
tually, it is our business. When we are 
deadheading or on holidays with our 
families, we like to feel sure that your 
ulcer won’t hemorrhage at 500 feet on 
final when it is too late for the First 
Officer to avert an accident. You see, 
this ulcer deal creeps up on certain 
individuals who are ulcer susceptible 
from a psychological angle. Certain 
stimuli, such as delays, apprehension 
associated with hazardous weather, me- 
chanical failures, irregularity in meals 
and poor dietary habits, will accentu- 
ate the condition of a pilot who has an 
ulcer or who is predisposed to this ill- 
ness. The emotional basis for this diges- 
tive disorder has been studied. In one 
investigation, 80 patients with peptic 
ulcers were divided into two groups. 
One was treated by dietary procedures 
while the other group was subjected 
to psychotherapy. The latter was 
taught: (1) the common principles of 
the physiology of digestion and the in- 
fluence of emotion on the body, and 
(2) how to control or adjust to their 
emotional disturbances. At the end of 
the experiment, 85 per cent of those 
subjected to psychotherapy had nega- 
tive X-ray films, whereas only a very 
small percentage of the other group 
showed any improvement. 

As a change of pace, kidney stones 
are not uncommon, and when they oc- 
cur you'll be glad to see any doctor, 
so this doesn’t come under the soul- 
searching heading. But did you know 
that any person who allows himself to 
become severely dehydrated, yet per- 
spires freely on long, hard flights is 
cruising for a kidney stone or some- 
thing worse? Another disorder which 
means the end of your flying career 
is you become afflicted with it is dia- 
betes mellitus (sugar diabetes). But 
how many of us realize that one cause 
of it is the gaining of excess weight as 
we get older? Both of these ailments 
have completely incapacitated pilots 
while in flight. 


Mental and Physical Health Is Vital 

Now, to get back on the track. All 
of us are aware that on numerous oc- 
casions our presence of mind and good 
judgment are of critical importance. 
Maximum ability must be available 
during. peak loads of activity. If you 


are in poor physical condition from lack 
of exercise, lethargic from overeating, 
influenced by the after effects of alco- 
hol, or emotionally maladjusted, you 
are subject to errors. The elements of 
surprise and the degree of panic ex- 
perienced during emergency conditions 
lead to mistakes of judgment. Lowered 
efficiency causes such errors as con- 
fusion, inadvertent use of controls, for- 
getting to check instruments, failure of 
memory, judgment, or presence of 
mind. The ability to integrate the in- 
struments as a unit tends to deteriorate 
also. 
The Sympathetic System 

As previously mentioned, an explana- 
tion of the sympathetic system is forth- 
coming. Here it is. The human organ- 
ism possesses an unusual capacity for 
adjusting to the stresses and strains of 
an environment. The cells that com- 
prise the tissues of the body are sur- 
rounded by an intercellular fluid that 
is in equilibrium with the blood. These 
fluids, among other things, are under 
the control of mechanisms which keep 
them remarkably constant in spite of 
great external variations. However, if 
alternations in oxygen, temperature, 
water, salt, sugar, CO/2 or acid-base 
balance are carried beyond certain 
limits, there are marked effects on the 
organism and behavior of the individ- 
ual. The importance of maintaining 
this delicate balance and control of the 
organic constants by their automatic 
regulation is evident in the fact that the 
higher mental functions such as mem- 
ory, judgment, insight, and reasoning 
are the first to deteriorate under the 
influence of stresses which alter such 
constants. The deterioration is usually 
insidious and unnoticed by the person 
experiencing it. Thus, if oxygen want, 
low blood-sugar or alcohol interferes 
with the constancy of the internal en- 
vironment and its automatic regula- 
tion, a pilot is subjected to an insidious 
loss of his higher mental faculties. Fur- 
theremore, if a pilot is in a poor physi- 
cal condition and has alcohol in his 
blood the effects are greatly accentu- 
ated by the lack of oxygen at high 
altitudes. Even with pressurized cabins, 
oxygen want begins on the ground for 
heavy smokers. 

The automatic nervous system is di- 
vided into two parts, the sympathetic 
and the parasympathetic systems. The 
sympathetic system enables the body to 
adjust automatically to emergencies in- 
volving such stresses as fear, pain, rage, 
extremes of temperature and oxygen 
want. It stimulates the adrenal gland. 
The parasympathetic system opposes 
the sympathetic, tending to restore nor- 
malcy to a body which has been forti- 
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fied for an emergency, and regulates 
the vegetative processes such as diges- 
tion of food. Experiments show that the 
autonomic system has direct connection 
with the cortical areas of the brain. 
This helps to explain the mechanism 
by which worry and other emotional 
stresses may contribute to such abnor- 
malities as high blood pressure and 
peptic ulcer. Now, if you are thinking 
there is something to our old body and 
the way it works—just listen to this 
(read it aloud, it sounds even better). 
You are faced with an emergency, you 
go into action, the effectiveness of 
which depends on your physical condi- 
tion. Why? Within your body the sym- 
pathetic system, by direct action on the 
various organs of the body, including 
adrenal stimulation, brings about the 
following adaptive reactions: 

(1) Your heart rate increases provid- 
ing more blood. 

(2) The blood vessels contract in the 
internal organs thus diverting 
blood more rapidly to the muscles 
and brain. 

(3) The air passages dilate increasing 
the ventilation of the lungs. 

(4) The blood coagulates more rapidly 
in case there is injury. 

(5) Glucose for efficient energy is re- 
lease from the stored glycogen of 
the liver. 

(6) Movements of the stomach and 

' intestines are inhibited. 

(7) The activity of the digestive glands 
is inhibited. 

(8) The pupils of the eyes widen. 

Sweating is experienced, there are 

changes in the skin and the hair 

erects. (If a frightened individual 
states that his hair stood on end— 

possibly it did). 

If you are in poor physical condition 
your adaptive mechanisms are less ef- 
fective. For example, overeating diverts 
blood from the brain to the stomach. 
The presence of alcohol in the blood 
causes the automatic system and the 
brain to be depressed. In these or in 
many other conditions of poor physical 
tone or health the body cannot but re- 
act poorly to situations of fright or other 
difficulty. Obviously this old anatomical 
bag of bones we dwell in is a wonder- 
ful piece of equipment which is worth 
a certain amount of maintenance and 
care. 


wo 


Exercise Is Important 
“Exercise,” wrote one doctor, “is a 
state of mind and when a person gets 
a feeling for it he should lie down until 
the feeling goes away.” This may be 
good advice for someone whose daily 
work is physically strenuous. But for 
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pilots, whose duties are sedentary, exer- 
cise is necessary and beneficial. Since 
fear equips the body for a struggle or 
for intense physical activity, any nerve 
wracking experience encountered in 
flight hops a pilot up with nervous 
energy he cannot use. A two mile walk 
after a harried flight is therefore recom- 
mended as it will relieve this tension 
and immeasurably improve your gen- 
eral well-being. Vigorous exercise when 
you are not used to it can be harmful. 
Exercise which retains muscle tone (not 
the body building type) improves co- 
ordination, precision, and endurance 
by increasing the efficiency of the mus- 
cular system. The heart beats slower 
yet supplies more blood. The lung ven- 
tilation is greatly improved. The body 
is more resistant to fatigue. Each of 
these benefits enhance safety. 


Rest And Sleep 

Adequate rest and sleep are very 
important to the pilot. Tests have 
shown that subjects who were deprived 
of all sleep for three or four days 
showed no deterioration in visual 
acuity, steadiness, blood pressure, or 
pulse rate. This may lead one to think 
that sleep is not too essential if you 
can see straight and remain healthy 
without it. The opposite is true, for 
without sleep there is marked loss of 
memory, occurrence of hallucinations, 
heightened irritability and great differ- 
ences in attitude, including delusional 
statements. These conditions of be- 
havior indicate the onset of a very 
unhealthy situation. 


The Importance Of Diet 

Among the variables which affect the 
overall efficiency of a pilot, there are 
few more important than food. Im- 
proper diet, overeating, constipation, 
and other digestive irregularities pro- 
duce both mental and_ physical 
lethargy. The ordinary diet includes 
carbohydrates, proteins, minerals, fats, 
and vitamins. Proper proportions of 
each are essential. Carbohydrates pro- 
vide the chief source of energy. They 
are muscle food and the fuel which 
can be used by the central nervous 
system. If carbohydrates are not used 
immediately they are stored either in 
the liver or muscle as glycogen. 

Fats supply heat energy. They are 
valuable because of their caloric con- 
tent and they contain the bulk of the 
fat soluble vitamins. Only small 
amounts should be consumed before a 
flight because, like oxygen want, fats 
slow down the digestive processes of 
the stomach. 

Proteins build and repair body tis- 
sues, and if there is insufficient pro- 
tein in the diet body tissue will break 


down to provide it. Because protein 
digests more slowly than carbohydrates 
a high protein diet is essential to main- 
tain a lasting source of nourishment. 
Large quantities of protein should be 
taken after, rather than before, a flight. 
Meals high in protein increase the 
metabolism, resulting in a greater oxy- 
gen demand and a reduction in altitude 
tolerance. Conversely high carbohy- 
drate intake results in a more efficient 
use of oxygen and greater carbon di- 
oxide output per gram, which stimu- 
lates respiration causing a higher alti- 
tude tolerance. Due to poor oxygen ef- 
ficiency with high protein meals, night 
vision is seriously impaired at altitudes 
as low as 6,000 to 7,000 feet. 

Minerals are necessary and, while I 
prefer gold, others are more essential. 
Iron and copper produce hemoglobin, 
the blood substance which transports 
oxygen from the lungs to the tissues, 
and calcium and phosphorus for the 
bones, teeth, and body tissues and 
muscles. A deficiency of calcium and/or 
oxygen may influence pilots adversely 
because of muscle irritability. Iodine, 
sodium potassium and chlorine are 
needed to maintain the electrolytic bal- 
ance of the body. 

Vitamins are necessary for growth 
and development and the regulation of 
tissue functions. Vitamin deficiencies 
increase susceptability to bacterial in- 
fection. Vitamin A is necessary to main- 
tain unimpaired night vision and 
healthy respiratory, digestive and 
urinary tracts. Vitamin B complex in- 
cluding thiamine, riboflavin and niacin, 
and Vitamin C are very necessary for 
a healthy body. Thiamine promotes ap- 
petite and helps the digestive tract and 
the nervous system to function. Ribo- 
flavin is essential for the health of 
nervous tissue, skin, hair and eyes. Nia- 
cin prevents pellagra (whatever that 
is). Vitamin C promotes healthy blood 
capillaries in the skin, gums, and other 
tissues. Vitamin C is important to 
pilots because it builds the strength of 
capillary walls which, in pilots, are sub- 
ject to greater than normal stress due 
to changing atmospheric pressure. Did 
you know that an investigation of the 
diets of 170 pilots showed that 25 per 
cent were deficient in Vitamin A, 5 per 
cent had reboflavin deficiency and 34' 
per cent were lacking in Vitamin C. 
Bachelors and/or crews on_ layovers 
tend to neglect a balanced diet. 


Alcohol 
The physiological effects of distilled 
spirits are attributed to ethyl alcohol. 
In addition to alcohol and water, liquor 
contains congeners, which substances, 
small in quantity, give each type its 
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taste. Congeners consist of higher alco- 
hols (fusel oils) and, although not 
toxic in the small quantity found in 
spirits, they are important because they 
slow down the rate at which the body 
disposes of the alcohol. These little 
numbers don’t do the liver any good. 
Alcohol, unlike food, requires no diges- 
tion. It is freely soluble in the fluids 
and tissues and appears in the blood a 
few minutes after ingestion. 

Habitual drinkers learn, through 
practice, to carry their load with less 
apparent effect than light drinkers, al- 
though both have the same blood-alco- 
hol level. 

Initially the process of oxidization 
of alcohol in the body begins in the 
liver. The body burns one third of an 
ounce of alcohol per hour—a relatively 
constant rate regardless of the quan- 
tity imbibed. Black coffee only simu- 
lates the brain which has been de- 
pressed by the alcohol. 

Physiologically, the apparent stimu- 
lation by alcohol is overcompensation 
by the body for its effect on the cen- 
tral nervous system. Skin blood vessels 
are dilated resulting in an increased 
flow of blood to the skin. This produces 
a warm feeling but actually there is a 
loss of body heat due to radiation. 
Consequently the ingestion of alcohol 
during exposure to cold is not recom- 
mended. A drink before dinner does 
whet the appetite by irritating the 
mucus membranes but the contrac- 
tions of the stomach are inhibited 
rather than increased. The amount of 
hydrochloric acid in the gastric secre- 
tion is markedly elevated, which does 
not help the ole ulcer. The digestive 
enzymes’ function is actually impaired. 
Alcohol cannot build or repair body 
tissue. It contains no vitamins. It has 
a definite drug like action and toxic 
properties. Severe mental and organic 
ailments result when used in excess. 

The effects of alcohol on behavior 
can be understood best by considering 
what it does to the central nervous sys- 
tem, especially the brain. The first ef- 
fect of alcohol is the dulling of one’s 
critical judgment and sense of respon- 
sibility. Then the intellectual ability of 
the more complex and highly developed 
parts of the brain are progressively im- 
paired. The effects are insidious and 
errors of judgment are sometimes un- 
noticed by the person experiencing 
them. On motor functions there is a 
21 per cent variation from normal val- 
ues of eye movement or fixation on an 
object after the ingestion of 11% pints 
of beer or two cocktails. On sensory 
functions, alcohol causes a very pro- 
nounced constriction of one’s visual 
field. Ability to see at night or in low 
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illumination is adversely affected. In 
the above mentioned test, after eight 
highballs the sensitivity of the eye was 
so impaired that a light twice as bright 
as normal had to be shone to be seen. 
On mental performance, memory, 
judgment and reasoning, attention and 
concentration are impaired. In studies 
of immediate memory for meaningful 
words, ability was reduced from 10 to 
45 per cent after drinking from one 
to four ounces of whiskey. 

Alcohol depresses oxidation in the 
cells, not by interfering with the trans- 
port of oxygen to the tissues but be- 
cause the tissue cells are poisoned and 
cannot use oxygen properly. Thus it 
increases oxygen want at altitude, pro- 
ducing a degree of anoxia in addition 
to its other effects. Drinking and flying 
is more lethal than drinking and driv- 
ing. 

Tobacco 

“Smoke, smoke, smoke that cigar- 
ette! Puff, puff, puff, until you smoke 
yourself to death!” That one time mu- 
sic hit by Phil Harris sure hit the old 
coffin nail on the head, didn’t it? Lung 
cancer, thought to be caused by to- 
bacco tars, is doubled in women 
smokers and is six times as prevalent 
in males, 

Nicotine and carbon monoxide are 
the two other important products of 
smoking which affect health. Each 
cigarette contains approximately 2 per 
cent nicotine. A little of the nicotine 
burns, some is volatilized and enters 
the smoke. About 2.5 mgs. is present 
in a smoke and, if you inhale, this 
entire amount is absorbed by the body. 
If you do not inhale only 1.5 mgs. are 
absorbed by the membranes lining the 
mouth. A fatal dose of nicotine for an 
adult is estimated to be 50 mgs. al- 
though increased tolerance is developed 
in the habitual smoker. A package of 
cigarettes contains 50 mgs. in the 
smoke alone. 

Carbon monoxide is the product of 
incomplete combustion of any organic 
matter. About 1-2.5 per cent of the 
total volume of cigarette smoke is 
carbon monoxide, while cigar smoke 
may contain from 5-8 per cent. Unlike 
nicotine, carbon monoxide, is absorbed 
only if inhaled into the lungs. Each 
cigarette smoked saturates 1-1.5 per 
cent of the body’s hemoglobin with 
carbon monoxide. Between smokes it is 
eliminated, but. a person who smokes 
20 to 30 cigarettes a day has a hemo- 
globin saturation of between 5-10 per 
cent. If you acquire a headache from 
smoking your blood saturation has 
probably reached 20 per cent. Vision, 
however is affected by much smaller 
amounts of carbon monoxide. 


A hemoglobin molecule’s affinity for 
carbon is 210 times greater than it is 
for oxygen. Consequently the carbon 
monoxide inhaled is taken by the blood 
in preference to oxygen and an oxygen 
want results. In addition, because the 
hemoglobin carrying carbon monoxide 
are inactivated, the other hemoglobin 
hang on to their oxygen and do not 
release it easily to the tissues. A state 
of oxygen deficiency in the body tissues 
results. Thus an individual at sea level 
with 5 per cent carbon monoxide sat- 
uration is already at 8,000 feet, and 
with a saturation of 10 per cent his 
physiological altitude is 12,000 feet. 

Once carbon monoxide enters the 
blood it leaves very slowly. About six 
hours is required to eliminate one half 
of that initially present; and if, after 
a heavy smoking orgy, your tongue is 
like a chunk of old leather and your 
mouth tastes like the bottom of a bird- 
cage, there are still appreciable quan- 
tities in your blood and you have a 
carbon monoxide hangover. 

The immediate ill effects of tobacco 
are: (1) reduced dark adaptation and 
poor light sensitivity of the eye in dim 
illumination (2) increased hand trem- 
ors (3) effects on the blood vessels and 
the heart such as a rise in blood pres- 
sure, an increase in the pulse rate, and 
a decreased flow of blood to the skin 
caused by the constriction of small 
blood vessels. 


Fatigue 

I read an interesting article about 
this subject by Capt. E. R. T. Park of 
the Canadian Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion. More could be written because 
there is always something new to learn. 
For the time being however, as I am 
suffering from fatigue myself, I’ll leave 
you. For those readers who are still 
with me—if you think this article is 
long, you should have read the book I 
gleaned it from—it has 800 pages. 

Besides being long reading there is 
much thinking for all of us in this 
article. Anyone might have an accident 
due to inability to cope with a situa- 
tion because of one or some of the 
physical troubles or abuses outlined 
herein. You, and you alone, must de- 
cide if you are living up to your re- 
sponsibilities in all ways—including 
physical and mental fitness. 

P.S. For the benefit of pilots be- 
tween thirty and forty years of age 
who insist they are not affected by 
anything mentioned here, because they 
are pretty hot pilots with lots of ex- 
perience, I issue this warning—BE- 
WARE—statistics prove that accident 
rates increase sharply in this age range 
because of overconfidence. 
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(The motivation and desires of 
ALPA’s members play an important 
part in the development of Associa- 
tion negotiating policy. They also in- 
fluence emergence of leadership and 
institutional needs within the Associa- 
tion. This article, the second of three 
adapted and condensed from the report 
of the Wage and Working Conditions 
Committee at the 15th Convention, 
covers these aspects.) 

Pilots have employers. Doctors and 
lawyers are self-employed. Pilots and 
their employers have differences which 
must be resolved. At this time we must 
rely upon the machinery of the Rail- 
way Labor Act and other “trade un- 
ions” methods to resolve these differ- 
ences between us and management. 
Nevertheless we must continue to strive 
for a greater professional status and 
not allow ourselves to make a crutch 
out of “trade union” tactics. In our 
case, even the most ardent advocate of 
the “strong union” must admit the 
benefits of social responsibility, proper 
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authority, a respectable voice in legis- 
lation, self discipline, and having recog- 
nized experts in every aviation field 
acting as his ambassador in public 
forums and so forth. 

A pilot worthy of any professional 
consideration as a competent transport 
pilot must have definite character traits 
of individualism and self-reliance, yet 
the very foundation of union structure 
is cooperation. Individualism and self- 
reliance, in many aspects of our pro- 
fessional life, must give way to group 
interest and a conformity with the 
goals determined by our combined in- 
telligence. This necessary surrender of 
self-reliance and individualism conflicts 
with the basic nature of pilots and is 
the actual factor causing many com- 
plaints from the members. 

The pilot reacts favorably to ALPA 
membership in proportion to the 
strength of his personal belief that 
ALPA will reduce his frustrations and 
anxieties and will further his oppor- 
tunities relevant to the achievement of 


his standards of successful living. He 
reacts unfavorably if he experiences 
the belief that ALPA increases his 
frustrations and anxieties and fails to 
achieve his standard of successful living. 


Needs, Frustrations, Anxieties 

The list of economic, psychological, 
and social needs, the frustrations and 
anxieties of pilots is interesting. Some 
of the more universal ones are: 

1. Desire for better living standards. 

2. Desire for shorter hours. 

3. Desire for higher safety standards. 

4. Protection against unemployment. 

5. A larger share of productivity. 

6. Protection against unjust discipli- 
nary actions by the company. 

7. Protection against unjust discipli- 
nary action by the courts. 

8. Protection against unjust actions 
by flight licensing and regulatory bodies. 


9. Protection against unjust physical 
standards requirements. 


For ALPA To Provide What Its Members Desire, The Inherent Pilot Traits Of Individualism And 
Self-Reliance Must Be Balanced With The Group Interest, Goals, And Combined Intelligence. 
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10. Relief from double standards of 
physical competency. 

11. Insecurity of jobs due to ever 
increasing demands of ability and 
competency. 

12. Protection against continuing 
cumulative effects of high altitude fly- 
ing. 

13. More 
grievances. 
14. Fear of sickness or accidents. 

15. More recognition of flight per- 
sonnel ability in daily operation of the 
air lines, 

16. Realistic rules to fly by. 

17. Realistic retirement. 

18. Better communications channels 
to top management. 

19. More professional status. 

20. Protection against 
cargo. 


attention to individual 


dangerous 


This list, though not a complete one, 
would fit almost any employee. How- 
ever, some of the factors listed are more 
critical for the pilot due to the unusual 
nature of his work. 

A broad summation of the motives 
and needs of pilots could, perhaps be 
stated another way. He needs and ex- 
pects the Association to provide reason- 
able progress toward the experience and 
assurance of the society and respect of 
other people, the degree of comforts 
and economic security possessed by the 
most favored of his customary asso- 
ciates. He expects independence in and 
control over his own affairs, under- 
standing of the forces and factors at 
work in his world, and integrity from 
the Association. It is not enough for 
the Association to provide these serv- 
ices! The pilot must know these services 
are being provided. As has been said 
in the vernacular—‘First you gotta tell 
’em you're gonna do it, then you gotta 
do it ,then you gotta tell °em you done 
it.” 

The wants and needs of pilots are 
infinite. This produces large orders for 
the Association and the members, who 
through their support or lack of sup- 
port, have the ultimate responsibility 
for success or failure in the attainment 
of these goals. 

Responsibility 

Acceptance of organizational respon- 
sibility is the most difficult job of the 
member. He needs complete informa- 
tion, the checks and balances of demo- 
cratic processes and exceptional leader- 
ship if he is to meet this responsibility. 
Exceptional leadership is difficult to 
obtain in a trade union. Because of 
the complexity of union activities and 
the resulting frustration of members, 
the man who occasionally gets the job 
is the one who damns the company the 
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loudest and makes- the strongest ora- 


torical demonstrations at meetings. 
When this happens, representation 
suffers. 


Such a character trait is often the 
mark of immature thinking. Sometimes, 
the type who appeals to a group meet- 
ing is the sly type who is skillful in 
the use of veiled insinuations, double 
dealings, and trickery. These men, who 
openly propose dishonest and unfair 
tactics toward the employer, will 
excuse their own actions the same way 
when they use the same methods in 
dealing with their fellow pilots. 

Politics and day to day union busi- 
ness are wearing things and sometimes 
exceedingly dull. Pilots are intensely 
human people. Most of them have fam- 
ilies and all the ties, interests, and 
vexations of family life. Meetings and 
committee activities are sure to take 
second place many times on the mem- 
bers’ calendar of monthly duties. Al- 
most inevitably the management of 
ALPA affairs passes into the hands of 
the active few. The mass of the mem- 
bership usually feels the need for 
leadership and is glad to have someone 
look after the collective affairs. This 
attitude of some rank and file members 
toward their affairs is lamentable, and 
places the member, and the leader, in 
an almost impossible position of trying 
to maintain an efficient business, an 
effective fighting machine, and a politi- 
cal democracy by long range mental 
telepathy. Correction of this problem 
can only be obtained through better 
understanding. 


Qualities Of Leadership 

We need qualities of leadership in 
our representatives, not qualities of 
servitude. A democratic government 
cannot last without these qualities in 
its leaders. Pilot representatives are 
placed in the position of attaining 
knowledge and experience the average 
member cannot possibly obtain. If the 
representative does not use this knowl- 
edge to lead, he is derelict in his re- 
sponsibility. Often public opinion, and 
pilot opinion, is formed from a snap- 
shot view of a problem, whereas the 
leader can make evaluations based on 
a wide screen view of the same problem. 
The member certainly has the intelli- 
gence to understand but seldom takes 
the time to acquire the knowledge. 
This is not an argument that leaders 
acquire knowledge through experience 
and therefore they should tell the mem- 
ber what to think and do. We know 
that knowledge does not insure under- 
standing and that understanding does 
not give license to dictate. The Asso- 
ciation’s By-Laws and Policy Manual 


must always set the boundary of the 
latitude and responsibility of our lead- 
ers, but within these boundaries they 
should be free to lead. 


If a pilot representative allows him- 
self to be governed entirely by the 
opinions of his friends at home, no 
matter how devoted he may be to them, 
he throws away all the advantages of 
long preparation and study, and be- 
comes a rubber stamp exponent of 
popular opinion which may change in 
a few days. A vote of the pilot repre- 
sentative in ALPA comes after a pat- 
tern of discussions which start with an 
individual and usually progress through 
Local Councils, Master Executive 
Councils, and sometimes special com- 
mittees. Much time is spent by many 
people before a subject comes to vote 
where it makes by-law or Association 
policy. Few members follow the tedious 
course of such issues. If a pilot repre- 
sentative allows his vote to be simply 
an echo of current opinion, and not the 
result of mature deliberation, he be- 
comes a 4 cent stamp instead of a 
statesman. We must continue to have 
men of integrity, intelligence, and ma- 
turity to lead this organization. Their 
problems, as well as those of the mem- 
bership, must be better understood to 
make their leadership most effective. 


Discouragements Of Leaders 

The leaders of ALPA are often dis- 
couraged and frustrated by the seeming 
inadequacy of democratic processes. 
The record of rapid turnover of LEC 
members is mute testimony to the diffi- 
culty representatives have found in 
simultaneously being chairman of a 
debating society and a battle com- 
mander on the front line. At a crucial 
moment he calls the troops together 
for a mass meeting. He explains their 
position, the opposition’s position, and 
in laying the plan of action before them 
seeks to win their approval of the pro- 
gram. At the same time, he steps out 
of his role as chairman and takes on 
the role of commander and “puts over” 
to the meeting what he deems essen- 
tial, after long study of the problem, 
to the success of the campaign and the 
welfare of the organization. While the 
chairman knows this is necessary to get 
the job done, he also realizes the mem- 
bers will curse him alternately for being 
a “timid general” and a “railroading” 
chairman. This conflict will probably 
always exist in our organization. Mem- 
bers are sometimes more radical than 
experienced representatives because 
they do not have the burden of respon- 
sibility. The member does not make 
exhaustive study of issues nor does 
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he react to industry pressures, govern- 
ment pressures, and political pressures, 
as the more responsible leader must. 
Every experience the representative has 
tends to make him more responsible. 
In his contacts with company execu- 
tives, legislators, government agencies, 
other labor leaders, and international 
leaders he is constantly reminded of 
the organization’s responsibility to so- 
ciety as well as to the member. He 
may even fall victim to the “mahogany 
table.” The mere fact that he realizes 
the power of the companies, and is 
forced to recognize the limitations of 
employers to meet certain demands 
makes him suspected of being a “ma- 
hogany table” victim. The dilemma is 
further complicated by the necessity 
for stability of leadership which is de- 
manded by the ever increasing size 
and intricacy of ALPA activities and 
structure. Frequent changes in leader- 
ship create inefficiency, and general 
political indifference, membership iner- 
tia, and the conflict between represen- 
tatives and members provides little en- 
couragement for stable leadership. 
Lacking a better solution for this prob- 
lem other unions have built a “machine” 
to insure stability. The machine pro- 
duces a bureaucracy. The bureaucracy 
develops into a strong centralized gov- 
ernment, and when the reins of this 
type union are grabbed up by the 
wrong type leader, it is very difficult 
to restore balance. 


Avoiding Dictatorship 

ALPA, fortunately, is far from this 
type organization at this time. How- 
ever, the separation between leaders 
and members, the organizational needs 
of the institution, and external pres- 
sures could conceivably create an at- 
mosphere conducive to the growth of 
bureaucracy and eventually dictator- 
ship. This must be avoided. 

ALPA has an institutional life and 
needs of its own, beyond the lives and 
needs of the members and representa- 
tives. The members need economic, 
social, and psychological benefits. The 
institution needs strength, power, pres- 
tige, and protection against competi- 
tion in order to provide these benefits. 
Many times, in local pilot meetings and 
even across the bargaining tables, the 
institutional needs clash with the indi- 
vidual member’s “needs” or desires. 
This promotes internal conflict unless 
these differences are recognized, dis- 
cussed, and composed. Nothing is more 
frustrating for the representative than 
failure of membership support on a 
vital institutional need—unless perhaps 
the member feels equally as frustrated 
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if an institutional need is strengthened 
at the expense of his individual posi- 
tion. The institution and the member 
are inseparable, surely, but it is im- 
portant to note that their needs some- 
times are different and it is often very 
difficult to determine which need will 
be of greater total benefit, to the com- 
bination. 

The institution must show a vision 
in its social responsibility, its safety 
programs, legislative endeavors, and 
other cultural functions that will fre- 
quently be beyond the outlook of the 
average member and appear to be 
utterly meaningless to him. This neces- 
sity frequently gives rise to the misun- 
derstandings and frustrations which 
develop between members and _ repre- 
sentatives. These necessities are of great 
importance and must be recognized. 
They form out of the customs, laws, 
traditions, conventions, and the tech- 
niques and material requirements of 
our social system. These are the things 
that bind our social system and our 
organization together. Society recog- 
nizes this in government. We must also 
recognize these principles in our organ- 
ization. 


Reform-Type Organization 

ALPA has always been a reform- 
type organization rather than revolu- 
tionary. We seek to modify social, eco- 
nomic, and political conditions to 
satisfy our concept of just and unjust. 
Revolutionary unions go much further. 
They seek to superimpose their will, 
forcibly is necessary, upon society 
without due consideration for the hu- 
man equities involved. 

In addition to being a reform-type 
organization, which describes our atti- 
tude toward economics and _ politics, 
ALPA is also involved in self-help pro- 
grams which endeavor to provide im- 
proved health, safety practices, insur- 
ance, legal aid, legislative action, and 
many other aspects of member welfare. 
The organized seeking of these benefits 
gives our members many advantages 
when compared to the _individual’s 
ability to secure these benefits alone. 

We support capitalism and the demo- 
cratic form of government, and also 
consciously, or subconsciously, oppose 
any drastic changes in these free eco- 
nomic and political systems; for this 
reason we prefer collective bargaining 
methods. We must strive to maintain 
these principles of reform unionism and 
oppose the practices of the revolution- 
ary types. Some of these unions employ 
the well-known practices of racketeers. 
They have even been known to use 
“gun point” terroristic practices to 


force demands upon employers. The 
“easy way” of revolutionary tactics are 
formidable traps to fall into during 
times of emotional stresses that accom- 
pany the provoking processes of bar- 
gaining, grievances, and solving internal 
problems. ALPA must avoid these pit- 
falls at any cost. 

The most important tool for im- 
proving our policies is understanding. 
If the member and the representative 
understand the problem, if they under- 
stand the proposed solutions, and if 
they know how conditions may alter 
the problem and the proposed solution 
while we seek means of attaining these 
goals, then we have a working relation- 
ship that will succeed. 


Negotiations 

The Wage and Working Conditions 
Committee at the 15th Convention sub- 
mitted a 112-page report containing 
many recommendations and guides for 
action. These, of course, covering many 
areas and are too voluminous to report 
here. 

Specific actions taken by the Con- 
vention on individual topics are proba- 
bly not as important as the action taken 
to govern the negotiating processes for 
more effectiveness. 

The Association has continued to in- 
crease rapidly in membership and in 
the number of separate pilot groups 
represented, In January of 1950, there 
were 6,274 active members. By Janu- 
ary 1, 1957, the active membership had 
grown to 11,288. In the last year alone 
over 1,700 additional members were 
added. It is now 17,707. The Associa- 
tion now represents the pilots of 49 air 
line companies. 

Not only has the Association grown 
in size but, along with this growth in 
membership, the Association’s negotiat- 
ing functions have broadened and in- 
creased in complexity. Although, when 
measured in terms of accomplishment, 
pilot negotiations have been generally 
successful, there is always need for fur- 
ther improvement. In view of the in- 
creasing scope and complexity of nego- 
tiations and the overriding importance 
of this function if the membership is to 
be properly represented, it has become 
necessary to revise present negotiating 
procedures. The primary purpose of 
such revision is to introduce greater 
efficiency and continuity into the nego- 
tiating process, consistent with overall 
Association policy and objectives. 

(Next month: The broad negotiating 
program set up by the 15th Convention 
will be discussed in the third and con- 
cluding article of this series.) 
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A Digest Of News And Views In Aviation 





FAA Ducks Safety Questions Behind Emotional Smokescreen 


On May 15, ALPA President Sayen 
wrote FAA Administrator Elwood 
Quesada raising serious safety ques- 
tions concerning problems which the 
FAA in more than six months of ex- 
istence, and its predecessor organiza- 
tion, so far have done little or nothing 
about. 

In addition to these questions, the As- 
sociation justifiably complained about 
the action of over-zealous FAA in- 
spectors (some of whose normal jobs 
are maintenance inspection) holding 
stop watches on pilots during absences 
from the cockpit. The Association 
pointed out that it felt that there were 
safety areas requiring primary atten- 
tion while manpower and time were 
being needlessly wasted by such action. 

The Association also made it cleat 


that it concurred “with the necessity 
of having two qualified pilots on the 
flight deck at all times.” 

In this respect, the Association letter 
stated: 

We have long concurred in the ne- 
cessity of having two qualified pilots 
on the flight deck at all times and we 
have made recommendations for many 
years to the Federal Aviation Agency 
on this subject. To this date, the only 
concrete action that has been taken by 
the FAA was your letter regarding the 
pilot in command visiting the passenger 
cabin and the recent actions by your 
inspectors. We have pointed out to you 
that under your present regulations, 
only the pilot in command of the air- 
craft is required to be qualified in the 
particular aircraft being flown. We 
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have repeatedly requested that the reg- 
ulations be revised to require that the 
copilot also be qualified and provided 
with a type rating on the particular 
aircraft to which he is assigned and 
that he be given the opportunity for 
periodic training. We have pointed out 
to you that if something should happen 
to the pilot in command, insofar as 
the federal regulations are concerned, 
the copilot is not required to be quali- 
fied on the particular aircraft and the 
third man in the airplane is not re- 
quired to be able to fly at all. While 
we (ALPA) have been taking positive 
steps to provide protection for the 
traveling public in these areas, the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency has done little 
or nothing. 

We would also like to point out once 
again that food poisoning, diarrhea, a 
bird through the windshield, and many 
other common occurrences can com- 
pletely incapacitate the pilot in com- 
mand and that under your present 
regulations, no protection for the pas- 
sengers is afforded. 

An occasional trip by the pilot in 
command to the passenger cabin to 
carry out his statutory responsibilities 
is the least of our worries. We have 
major air safety problems in this entire 
crew qualification and training area, 
in the air traffic control area, in the 
inadequacy of our airports, in pro- 
viding the pilot in command with 
adequate tools with which to work 
including airborne radar, in insuring 
that the carriers’ training programs 
are adequate, and in many other major 
safety areas. You are still permitting, 
under the federal regulations, a two 
pilot crew to fly over twelve hours 
in international operations. In other 
words, these two pilots can be sched- 
uled to fly jet aircraft for twelve con- 
tinuous hours or 6,000 miles or more 
without relief. If the actual flight time 
exceeds the schedule, insofar as the 
regulations are concerned, the two in- 
dividuals can find themselves faced 
with flight assignments longer than 
twelve hours. Now you say they are 
also supposed to remain continuously 
strapped in their seats. 

On June 12, the Administrator, in 
a 1600-word letter which he released 
publicly answered the Association’s 
letter, devoting the entire 1600 words 
to endeavoring to create the impression 
that ALPA was opposed to safe cock- 
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pit practices but not presenting a word 
in answer to the questions of safety 
raised by ALPA. 

The following statement was issued 
by the Association in reply to Mr. 
Quesada’s June 12 publicly released 
letter: 

“Evidently Administrator Quesada 
complete!y missed the point of our cor- 
respondence and rather than reply to 
the safety problems raised, has chosen 
to play to the grandstand by a public 
release. 

“The Association raised a number of 
serious safety problems with the Ad- 
ministrator. They are serious problems 
which come under his responsibility. 
In reply, we have received an emo- 
tional diatribe attacking the Air Line 
Pilots Association and its members. 
This is hardly appropriate to the high 
office and responsibilities accepted by 
the Administrator. We have a right to 
expect better performance. 

“What is even more important, the 
Administrator has completely missed 
the point of the safety problems raised 
by the air line pilots. He has attempted 
to convey to the public that the air 
line pilot is conducting himself irre- 
sponsibly by filing a complaint with 
the Administrator. If Mr. Quesada is 
to be so ‘thin-skinned,’ he has rough 
days ahead. Additionally, we will com- 
pare the safety records in civil aviation 
of this organization and its members 
with any institution in our society. He 
is also attempting to mislead the public 
into thinking that all of their problems 
will be solved by reliance on the ‘see 
and be seen’ concept which every re- 
sponsible individual in aviation con- 
cerned with safety has condemned as 
obsolete four and five years ago. 

“We will reply to Mr. Quesada’s 
diatribe in due time,” the statement 
concluded. 


New Aviation Course 

A 76-hour course for aircraft acci- 
dent investigators will be given July 
13-24 by the University of Southern 
California at its Los Angeles campus. 

Aviation Safety specialists of the 
University will describe how to con- 
duct an aircraft accident investigation. 
Areas to be covered include collecting 
and interpreting evidence, interroga- 
tion of witnesses, determination of ac- 
cident causes, preparation of accident 
reports and the application of findings 
to accident prevention. Study will in- 
clude not only recognition of material 
failure but also human factors in air- 
craft accidents. 

Instruction will include laboratory 
demonstrations and actual investiga- 
tion of crashed aircraft. 
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Air Line Pilots And Air Safety 


Text Of A Newscast By Alex Drier On NBC's Monitor Program 
Based On ALPA Recommendations For Safety Improvements. ¢ 


The men who actually man the na- 
tion’s great commercial air fleets would 
have a word with you .. . and with the 
owners of the planes they pilot through 
the sky day and nite, and in fair 
weather and sometimes foul. There are 
some changes they would like to see 
made. As you might suspect . . . the 
major changes are in the area of great- 
er safety. The pilots—through their Air 
Line Pilots Association—are calling for 
a federal regulation that requires all 
commercial aircraft to be equipped 
with airborne radar. This—they con- 
tend—is one safety device that is avail- 
able and need not be held up by re- 
search and development. They also 
charge that only one major air line in 
the nation is 100-percent equipped 
with airborne radar ...and_ while 
many have radar on their newest planes 

. some lines have no radar at all. 


Radar . . . say the pilots . . . would 
allow the airplane jockey to avoid areas 
of turbulence and icing . . . and would 
help out in terrain clearance. Plus-fac- 
tors for the aircraft companies would 
be better passenger comfort . . . lower 
maintenance cost .. . and shorter flight 
time. 

So much for radar. Now . . . say the 
pilots . . . how about daylight exterior 
lighting systems on all planes to lessen 
air-to-air collision hazards. There have 
been two mid-air collisions in the U. S. 
which involved passenger airliners with- 
in the last year. And a third occurred 
in Italy. The pilots point to a bundle 
of statistics showing “close calls” that 
the public rarely hears about. Daylight 
lighting on the plane would help avoid 
such “close calls,” say the pilots. And 
they also add a plea for a real prox- 
imity warning device, charging that to 
date no reliable indicator for determin- 
ing the nearness of one aircraft to an- 
other has yet been developed. Pilots. . . 
now ... have to depend on ground 
procedures to keep aircraft separated 

. and that’s not enough. 
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The pilots call the proximity warning 
device “the key to helping return the 
most efficient Air Traffic Corirol 
known”—the man in the cockpit main- 
taining his own separation from other 
air traffic. At present . . . the limitations 
of human eyesights . . . and the added 
problem of fast-closing speeds . . . pre- 
vent pilot control over such situations. 

The pilots also have a gripe centered 
on the ground: They take the operators 
of airports to task for a variety of ills 
which plague all pilots. Among these 
are such things as inadequate, sub- 
standard or marginal approach light 
systems . . . runway visual range equip- 
ment... high-speed turnoffs . . . stand- 
ard runway markings and a lack of 
sufficiently long runways to use in high 
cross-winds. They also charge that too 
many airport operators are conducting 
horse-and-buggy activities in the jet age 

. . and that their reluctance to install 
adequate facilities is holding up the jet 
age. The charge implies that the air- 
craft men on the ground are failing to 
keep abreast of aircraft technocracy. 

It’s hard to dispute these “gripes,” 
especially that last one. For it is true 
that many of the nation’s airports pre- 
sent a bottleneck in the development of 
the jet age. And the pilots say that in- 
stallation of known and proven landing 
aids would have prevented at least 12 
air line accidents in the last two years. 
Each occurred within one minute of 
touchdown on an airport. The pilots 
also are unhappy about the progress of 
field conversions to jet operations. They 
say the planes will be ready long before 
the fields to land on will be in opera- 
tion. 

Gripes? Sure they are. And if they 
are valid . . . and we have no reason to 
doubt that they are . . . we can thank 
the pilots of America for leading the 
fight to make the world’s safest air lines 
... even safer. And we can thank them 


too . . . for not sweeping the problems 
under the rug. They needed airing . . . 
and the sooner . . . the better. 
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Study Shows Threat Of Foreign Competition 


In an unprecedented move, a group 
of ALPA Pan American pilots is con- 
ducting a self-financed campaign to 
combat the growing competition of 
foreign air carriers. Their report, en- 
titled International Air Line Route 
Structure, was compiled during the 
past year and is now being circulated 
in Washington. 

As its introduction states, “This ma- 
terial has been compiled and presented 
Sy a committee organized by and com- 
“posed only of pilots in the employ- 
ment of Pan American World Air- 
ways. The opinions presented herein 
represent the position of only our pilot 
group and are intended to convey con- 
clusions that have been reached as a 
result of our years of experience and 
observations of events in international 
aviation.” 

The problems pointed to by the re- 
port are: 

>» No World War II or Korean War 
veteran who joined Pan Am as a co- 
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pilot has reached the status of captain. 
Some copilots have more than two 
million miles in the air. 

» Alaskan operations have 
30% since 1951. 

» There were more captains on the 
pilot seniority list 14 years ago than 


In The Offing: Better 


The Federal Aviation Agency re- 
ports that by the beginning of next 
month sequenced flashing lights on the 
centerline aproach light system will be 
operating on 35 runways. Thirteen 
more will be in use by July, 1960. 

Those facts were included in a reply 
to ALPA communications calling for 
better visibility observations at airports 
when weather is at or near minimums. 

The FAA replied that it now recog- 
nizes Runway Visual Range (RVR) 
as a fundamental part of the landing 
system, is so programing it and is tak- 
ing under advisement the Association 
suggestion for interim reporting of 
variable visibility restrictions along the 
runway. 


The Weather 
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Bureau is engaged in 
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in the spring of 1958. 

» Personnel at the Miami headquar- 
ters of the Latin American Division 
has been reduced 5% 

The pilot group, headed by Capt. 
A. L. Propps, has been encouraging 
members of Local Councils through- 
out the air line to write their Con- 
gressmen and Senators. 


Visibility Observations 


the RVR program and plans to match 
the FAA’s installation of ILS systems 
and standard approach light systems. 
RVR on the ILS runway is currently 
in use at Washington National, New- 
ark, Idlewild and Los Angeles. Weather 
Bureau plans indicate RVR should be 
operating on 25 more runways by 
November of this year and on a total 
of 48 runways by July, 1960. 

Additional lighting funds requested 
for the next two fiscal years permit 
RVR on all but 34 of the 229 runways 
to have ILS by the end of 1963. RVR 
will be added as individual lighting 
projects are finished. 

The Weather Bureau has requested 
funds for fiscal year 1960 to provide 
the necessary equipment for ALCH 
(Approach Light Contact Height) in- 
formation at 13 runways. In the fol- 
lowing years, funds for such equipment 
will be requested for each ILS runway. 


Start New Service 

Pan American World Airways will 
began jet service July 20 between North 
and South America with the Boeing 
707. The 5,444-mile trip linking Cara- 
cas, Buenos Aires, and Asuncion with 
New York will take only 11 hours 35 
minutes. 
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"*Worth-While Florida Motor Courts'' 
602 N. Dale Mabry Tampa 9, Florida 





Portfolio case combina- 
tion. Top-grain cowhide, 
tigid sides. Opens from 
top. Black, Ginger, 
Brown, Suntan. $37.00 
(Style 150) With detach- 
able portfolio $39.00 
(Style 150S) tax incl. 
Case 18 x 8 x 14, port- 
folio 18 x 2 x 12. 

Check or money order 

(add 75¢ postage). 


Write for Catalog AP-6 


ALLIED BRIEF CASE CO. 
NEW YORK 10 
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PILOT 


Watered-Down Federal Aid Blow to 


Installation of many critically-needed 
airport aids—such as standard ALPA 
centerline approach light systems, sur- 
veillance radar equipment, runway vis- 
ual range equipment, narrow gauge 
flush runway lights, high speed turn- 
offs, standard runway markings, and 
enough runways for use during periods 
of high cross-wind—is threatened in 
many locations, at least for the im- 
mediate future, by failure so far of 
Congress to provide funds in anywhere 
near sufficient proportions to do the 
job. 

Early this year, an airport aid bill 
was authored and introduced by Sena- 
tor Monroney and passed by the Sen- 
ate on February 6. It provided 100 
million dollars a year for each of four 
years, along with 65 million immediate- 
ly available for adequate development 
of airports with especially urgent needs. 
It specifically excluded “bars, cocktail 
lounges, night clubs, theaters, private 
clubs, garages, hotel rooms, commer- 
cial offices or game rooms or such other 
use which . . . is not essential to the 
welfare and safety of those persons 
using airports for public aviation pur- 
poses.” Later the House passed a bill 
that provides for only 63 million a 
year for each of four years with an 


Airport Development 
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At Los Angeles International Airport A Three Way Battl 
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e Is Underway. 


Planes Kill Rabbits And Their Bodies Attract Buzzards Endangering The Planes. 


additional 45 million available later— 
20 million in 1961, 15 million in 1962 
and 10 million in 1963. The House 
action, which cut the Senate bill by 33 
per cent, would have banned the use 
of federal funds for terminal buildings 
except for control towers, weather serv- 
ices and a few other areas used ex- 
clusively by the government. 
However, under the threat of a veto, 
the measure as originally written has 
been abandoned because of the futility 


of passage and a stop-gap measure sub- 
stituted. It was sponsored by Senator 
Monroney, passed by the Senate on 
June 15 and extends the present air- 
port aid law at the rate of $63,000,000 
until June 30, 1961. 

Senator Monroney said he offered 
the new proposal with great reluctance 
but that “half a loaf is better than 
none,’ and pointed out that it was 
necessary to do something because the 
present law expires June 30. 





IFR HOOD 





First in Safety! First in Comfort! 
First in Pilot's Choice 
The modern method of simulated instrument flight 
for training and maintaining proficiency. 
$15.00 at your Airport or 
FRANCIS AVIATION 
Box 299 U.S.A. Lansing, Michigan 





employment 


associates 
Teterboro Airport 
Teterboro 5, New Jersey 








HAVE YOU PLANNED YOUR ESTATE? 
Co-ordinated ALL Your Assets? 


The facilities of our office and of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are available to help you leave a Planned Estate. 


SERVING AIR LINE PILOTS SINCE 1937 


Have a Current Will? 





POrtsmouth 7-6838 





\ SCHIPPLOCK [Gp SALVESEN rs 


ESTATE PLANNING & GENERAL INSURANCE 
CHICAGO MIDWAY AIRPORT 


4848 W. 63rd St., Chicago 38, Ill. 








June, 1959 





FRYE’S FAMOUS BOOTS 


Fine quality 
A real treat 
for your feet 
NOW BY MAIL 
Postpaid 













Feather-light, yet durable. You will like their 
superb styling and wonderful flexibility. 


9 inch JET wellington, $16.95. 7 inch strap and 
buckle jodhpur, $17.95. Fine BLACK or BROWN 
calfskin, fully lined, leather soles, rubber heels. 
Men's sizes 6-12, ABCDE, from stock. Other sizes 
5-16, AAA-EEEE, made to order, $3.00 more. 
ORDER NOW. See below. 


BATES OXFORDS 
AND CHUKKAS 
Splendid Values 


NOW BY MAIL 
Postpaid 











Nationally famous for durability and comfort. 
Oxford, $12.95. Ankle-high Chukka, $14.95. 
Choice plump weight smooth BLACK leather 
uppers, neat medium toes, sturdy single leather 
soles, Men's sizes 6-13, BCDE. Also A and EEE 

oxfords. Satisfaction and fit guaranteed. 
ORDER NOW. Enclose check or money order... 
or stop in between flights and get them. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
TODD'S, Dept. 6AP, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4, III. 


Pace 35 





Our Airline of the Month 
CARIBBEAN ATLANTIC 
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We welcome the pilots of Caribair who joined our plan May Ist. Caribbean Atlantic operates between San Juan, 
the Virgin Islands and many other islands of tropic paradise. 


$25,000.00 


(CASH, TAX FREE) 


Airline Pilot Occupational Disability Insurance* 
Non-Cancellable To Age 60 


(A group plan only — Premiums are paid by Payroll Deduction — ask your ALPA chairman to contact us.) 


This group plan will pay a pilot $25,000 cash, tax free, if he is permanently 
prevented from flying for his airline for physical reasons. 


* If your airline is listed below and you have been employed less than two 
years you are eligible without a physical examination. 


° If you have been employed more than two years and are under 36 you may 

joix by taking our physical examination from your Company Medical Depart- 

ment or FAA Doctor. 

Pilot Groups Insured 
AMERICAN AIRLINES ® DELTA AIR LINES PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 
BONANZA AIR LINES EASTERN AIR LINES PIEDMONT AIRLINES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS FRONTIER AIRLINES RIDDLE AIRLINES 
CANADIAN PACIFIC AIR LINES HAWAIIAN AIRLINES SEABOARD & WESTERN AIRLINES 
CAPITAL AIRLINES MACKEY AIRLINES SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
CARIBBEAN - ATLANTIC NEW YORK AIRWAYS TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES NORTHEAST AIRLINES WEST COAST AIRLINES 
© WESTERN AIR LINES 








@ UNITED STATES: @ CANADA: 
Aviation Insurance Agency, Inc. Aviation Insurance Agency (Canada) Ltd. 
Atlanta Airport — Atlanta, Georgia P. O. Box 31, Islington, Ontario 
CAPT. HARVEY W. WATT, Pres. CAPT. W. M. BENSON, Exec. V. P. 




















An additional $25,000 coverage is available to supplement the policy above. 
* Copyright 1957 
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Our Airline of the Month 
CARIBBEAN ATLANTIC 
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We welcome the pilots of Caribair who joined our plan May Ist. Caribbean Atlantic operates between San Juan, 


the Virgin Islands and many other islands of tropic paradise. 


$25,000.00 


(CASH, TAX FREE) 


Airline Pilot Occupational Disability Insurance* 


Gp Ree 


Non-Cancellable To Age 60 


(A group plan only — Premiums are paid by Payroll Deduction — ask your ALPA chairman to contact us.) 


This gr a plan will pay a pilot $25,000 cash, tax free, if he is permanently 


prevented from fiying for his airline for physical reasons. 


© If your airline is listed below and you have been employed less than two 


years you are eligible without a physical examination. 





© If you have been employed more than two years and are under 36 you may 
join by taking our physical examination from your Company Medical Depart- 


ment or FAA Doctor. 
Pilot Groups Insured 








© AMERICAN AIRLINES ® DELTA AIR LINES © PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 
° BONANZA AIR LINES ® EASTERN AIR LINES © PIEDMONT AIRLINES 
° BRANIFF AIRWAYS © FRONTIER AIRLINES ® RIDDLE AIRLINES 
° CANADIAN PACIFIC AIR LINES ° HAWAIIAN AIRLINES ® SEABOARD & WESTERN AIRLINES 
° CAPITAL AIRLINES © MACKEY AIRLINES © SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
© CARIBBEAN - ATLANTIC © NEW YORK AIRWAYS ® TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 
© CONTINENTAL AIR LINES © NORTHEAST AIRLINES © WEST COAST AIRLINES 
© WESTERN AIR LINES “ 
@ UNITED STATES: @ CANADA: 

Aviation Insurance Agency, Inc. Aviation Insurance Agency (Canada) Ltd. 

Atlanta Airport — Atlanta, Georgia P. O. Box 31, Islington, Ontario 

CAPT. HARVEY W. WATT, Pres. CAPT. W. M. BENSON, Exec. V. P. 

a. 




















An additional $25,000 coverage is available to supplement the policy above. 


* Copyright 1957 





